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Lest Science Explode in Our Face 


RIMLY serious national and international 

interests should compel language teachers 
to take seriously the possibilities of audio- 
visual techniques and to press for the funds 
necessary for production of materials and ex- 
perimentation. Though large in comparison 
with the cost of books and records, the funds 
we need are a small fraction of what has been 
continuously poured into science and engineer- 
ing. Must science explode in our face because 
our profession can’t command the equivalent 
in dollars of one or two modern bombers per 
language for audio-visual materials? 

We have no quarrel with science. No one in 
his right mind, not excepting a modern Rous- 
seau, would think of holding it back by one 
“atometer.”’ But science has made the world 
smaller by several trillion ‘‘atometers” and we 
are faced with the problem of having to live 
with our neighbors, making them like it and 
believe we like it. 

In this “atomgun” marriage, the language 
teacher is in the front line of the struggle to 
create the attitudes indispensable to inter- 
national understanding and world peace. World 
peace is now, and will be for some time to 
come, a Pax Americana, riding with an expand- 
ing American economy and American diplo- 
macy. Its success will be determined by the 
degree of insight Americans can bring to the 
problems of other peoples and the degree to 
which we can communicate with them in their 
own language. The first is required of everyone 
and the second calls for a great array of special- 
ists. Both depend upon contact with other 
peoples through their language as well as 
through English. Only in this way can other 
peoples keep their dignity and can there be 
mutual interest, respect and trust. 

World leadership means that every educated 
American must be literate in not just one 
language but in two or more languages. Our 
allies fear we are immature and unprepared for 
our great responsibility, and in many ways this 
is so, particularly as regards our attitude 
toward others and our ability to communicate 
With them. 
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Science and engineering, in the motion pic- 
ture and in the field of electronics, at least, 
have given the language teacher a tremendously 
effective instrument with which to serve educa- 
tion, general education, now and in the crucial 
years ahead. The motion picture can serve not 
only in the classroom, but, through television, 
mass adult education in the home. The motion 
picture can eliminate the walls of classrooms 
and homes and, with the disappearance of the 
barriers to sight, will disappear the barriers to 
international understanding—provincialism, 
chauvinism, and intolerance. 

Nevertheless, there has mostly been just 
talk among us about audiovisual aids and 
about motion pictures to teach languages. 
There have not been very many pictures. In 
other words, a little smoke but practically no 
fire. And unless we do something drastic it’s 
going to be five or ten more years before we 
have an adequate selection of motion pictures 
with which to teach languages. 

As a profession we know practically nothing 
about the application of motion pictures to 
language teaching. This is quite natural, for it is 
only since the war that the projector in any 
classroom has become a fact and that aural- 
oral methods and area-study concepts have 
made much headway. It is only now that we 
are becoming vaguely motion-picture conscious. 
We do have a limited number of pioneering 
language-teaching films, and we have a number 
of documentary films which are good for inter- 
mediate classes. But we do not have motion- 
pictures as a continuous teaching instrument 
for the first year of study of a language in col- 
lege, or the first two years of study in secondary 
schools; nor has there been produced any sub- 
stantial group of films which are the result of 
collaboration between competent professional 
motion picture producers interested in language 
teaching and competent language teachers in- 
terested in audio-visual techniques. We do not 
know what such films should be like, what 
techniques they require, nor what purpose they 
should serve in a beginning course. We are just 
now getting down to such considerations. 
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Perhaps the simplest explanation for the 
non-existence, at this date, of suitable motion 
picture materials for beginning language is 
money. That is, a series of three or four or even 
ten or twelve films is not sufficient. We must 
have on hand at the start enough materials for 
a year’s college course or two year’s secondary 
school course—materials which will carry us 
through basic grammar and vocabulary. The 
largest work unit possible, in my opinion, would 
cover two days’ college material, a week’s high 
school material. This means some sixty ten- 
minute motion picture units. The production of 
such a series, in color, will cost a minimum of 
$200,000. At current rates and on a strictly 
commercial basis, such a series would cost 
the purchaser $5,000. No commercial distrib- 
utor or producer is naive enough to believe 
that colleges and universities are going to in- 
vest such an amount for their French, or Span- 
ish or German department, although this 
amount is a minute fraction of what is spent to 
equip the sciences. A vicious circle is in opera- 
tion. Commercial firms will not invest without 
fair assurance of a market. There can be no 
market until the value of the materials has been 
amply demonstrated. With the third strike 
against us practically over the plate, should we 
not have a very close look at the motion pic- 
ture and see whether we really want it? 

The picture and the motion picture are with- 
out question the most powerful information- 
media we have. The success of magazines such 
as Life, Look, Coronet, Holiday, not to mention 
the comic books, and the success of motion 
pictures as entertainment and in education are 
eloquent proof. Moreover, we are yet to realize 
the full import of what is taking place in tele- 
vision. Less than 200 stations are in operation 
today, but 2,200 have been authorized and are 
expected to be in operation by 1955. Nearly all 
advertising is based on pictures. Advertising is 
not philanthropy but hard-headed business. 

There are those who view this trend with 
alarm in the fear the picture will destroy not 
only the desire and the ability to read but the 
ability to think. I believe this fear is unfounded. 
If our students seem language-bound, let us 
remember that we are attempting to educate a 
far greater proportion of our population than a 
generation ago and that today’s mass education 
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must be compared not with education as we 
used to know it, but with the lack of education, 
or just plain illiteracy, percentage-wise, of 
former generations. 

But for the sake of argument, what if, with 
more motion pictures and especially television, 
there is less time for reading? What is the pur- 
pose of reading and writing if not to communi- 
cate facts and ideas for profit or pleasure? When 
it was technically impossible to record events in 
their actual audio-visual form, writing was a 
marvellous substitute which has become a great 
art in its own right. But let us be honest. Which 
is preferable, witnessing an event or reading 
about it? Seeing the Winged Victory or reading 
a description of it? Can we not conclude that the 
literary, visual and spoken arts, like the senses, 
are all complementary? Let us also be com- 
pletely realistic and admit that languages today 
divide the world while a picture, barring 
subleties of national character, is the same pic- 
ture in any language. 

Our quarrel with motion pictures, with comic 
books, with television, is with the character or 
poor quality of the materials, not with the pic- 
ture as a medium, nor with the sense of sight. 
Our problem is how to appropriate to our ends 
as efficiently as those whose end is monetary 
gain, a proven medium for getting at people’s 
minds. And our sociological purpose as language 
teachers today is to teach languages so that 
differing national characteristics will cease to 
be barriers to understanding, and languages 
cease to be barriers to communication. We can 


do so best by using the most eloquent of all | 


universal languages—the picture. 

Thus far, I have only discussed the problem 
on a cultural, or informational, basis. What can 
the picture actually have to do with learning 
and teaching language itself? 

Of the five senses, the sense of sight is the 
most vital, the most frequent source of stimuli 
which result in action or thought. Indeed it 
should come as no surprise to have the psycholo- 
gists tell us we think largely in terms of pictures. 

A child comprehends, records and reproduces 
meaningful sounds by hearing the sounds in 
conjunction with the object, action or idea the 
sounds represent. More or less repetition is 
necessary for the word to reach the active stage, 
though in a dramatic situation one instance is 
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sufficient for the sound or word to be recorded 
and maintained available for active use for an 
indefinite period. Any parent who has used 
profanity in the presence of his offspring knows 
this first-hand. 

When it is time to teach the child to read, 
pictures, for practical reasons, are substituted 
for the objects or actions themselves. Only 
when the child has been trained to use his imagi- 
nation, deal with abstract ideas and is in pos- 
session of all the language skills does the picture 
cease to be an almost indispensable aid. But at 
this point, the picture, never discarded, begins 
to serve another purpose. It now illustrates 
ideas and facts of an informational nature at 
the same time as it introduces elements which 
appeal to and develop the child’s esthetic 
sensibilities. While the individual has devoted 
some fourteen hours per day for sixteen or more 
years to reaching a point where he can under- 
stand, let us say surrealism, he is now so 
equipped that he can master a similar amount 
of new material in a small fraction of the time 
it has taken him to reach this point. 

Although it should be much earlier, it is at 
this stage, more or less, that our educational 
system offers the student the opportunity to 
learn one or more foreign languages. If the 
student is mentally equipped to learn at many 
times his previous average rate and can take 
all the short cuts of reasoning, hindering factors 
are now present which can best be overcome by 
following the same basic pattern by which the 
mother tongue was learned. These hindering 
factors, present in various combinations, are 
self-consciousness, impatience, laziness, lack 
of interest, but most of all, the rigidity which 
comes from the very thing it was necessary to 
establish—the close functional relationship be- 
tween object, action or idea, and its designation 
by a certain sound in the mother tongue. 

Our mental processes start with stimuli. In 
Working with a young child we do not start 
with the word “tree” and then proceed to find 
one in illustration. We start with the tree and 
then give it its name, its designated sound. 
Word and image become linked in a functional 
relationship. In teaching people to use a foreign 
language, which means to think in the language, 
it is necessary to build up the functional rela- 
tionship between object and word in the foreign 
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language to the same spontaneous degree that 
it exists in the mother tongue, a subversive 
process which the mother tongue will allow, so 
to speak, only over her dead body. The mother 
tongue, therefore, must not be allowed to know 
what is going on. In other words, the process 
can be carried out more efficiently if the mother 
tongue is temporarily by-passed. The picture is 
the most rapid and practical means of ac- 
complishing this by-pass. 

It can be objected that one does not need to 
see a gadget in order to learn that word in a 
foreign language, that all that is necessary is to 
associate the two words for gadget. Such a 
process, however, is contrary to what we know 
to be the natural way to learn to think in a 
language, since it introduces between the rela- 
tionship of object or idea and its designation 
an almost insuperable obstacle to the establish- 
ment of that relationship. That is, upon seeing 
a gadget one still thinks the sound gadget as an 
automatic reaction. We must develop parallel 
linguistic reactions, the choice between lan- 
guages then being determined by the linguistic 
situation. 

The example of the gadget, however, is 
oversimplified. As long as one deals with a 
foreign language one will need a dictionary. 
The problem in teaching beginners is to select 
vocabulary and linguistic patterns in the foreign 
language which lend themselves to the estab- 
lishment of conditioned reflexes. A better 
example, for France at least, is a tree, for a 
French tree looks different. It looks different 
because it is probably a different species from 
what the student is used to seeing. In addition, 
it is probably planted and trimmed differently, 
which leads directly into the part wood plays 
in the French economy, in the life of the aver- 
age Frenchman. The same thing can be done 
with the Frenchman and his bread. The intro- 
duction of an idea, a cultural idea, to use the 
sociological term, which relates the language of 
a people to the people themselves, gives mean- 
ing and motivation to the language-learning 
process. An example of another kind is the 
stirring sight of a European cathedral looming 
up in a bare plain at a distance of ten or fifteen 
miles, or seeing the Mediterranean from atop a 
medieval ruin. These two visual experiences of 
but a few moments duration can by themselves 
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give one a feeling for history and the mystic 
aspiration of the Middle Ages. 

The bringing together, through the motion 
picture, of aural-oral and visual techniques can 
reproduce in condensed form the conditions in 
which the mother tongue was learned. The 
motion picture can introduce a body of materials 
as it exists in real life. The commentary and the 
dialogue can be made to correspond so closely 
with the picture that its meaning will be under- 
stood and an association begun. In the devices 
used thereafter to bring about assimilation of 
the materials, the word will call up the picture, 
the picture the word. 

This brings up the question of active and 
passive learning. It is not generally understood 
to what extent the subconscious is important 
in language learning. It is common knowledge 
that while the conscious mind is absorbed by 
the witnessing of events and situations, the 
subconscious mind is recording related data 
through the other senses. For example, the eye 
records through a selective process, seeing only 
what it wishes. The other senses are more 
faithful to reality in the impressions they store 
up in the subconscious. For this reason J believe 
we can look forward to some interesting and 
encouraging discoveries when we introduce 
foreign sounds by means of motion pictures. 
There must always be a first time. Should not 
the ‘‘first time’”’ be a situation which gives the 
illusion of reality, which on the one hand gives 
full play to the mysterious psychological ele- 
ments involved, and on the other provides in- 
centives for the hard work which still must 
follow? 

We talk at present about audio-visual tech- 
niques. Actually the use of audio-visual tech- 
niques in language teaching is still very limited. 
What we really have in our classes is aural-oral 
methods, with an occasional side-dish or dessert 
in the form of recordings, slides or motion pic- 
tures which we are pleased to term audio- 
visual instruction. We do not yet have an 
integrated modern language course in which 
motion picture, still picture, line drawing, ear- 
phones, tape recorder, and book each does what 
it can do best as an aid to the teacher. And let 
us not forget the teacher himself, who is his 
own number one audio-visual aid. 

It is toward the creation of such a course, 
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based on the motion picture, that a high- 
powered team should be working. The motion 
picture which can be successfully used as the 
basis for integrated audio-visual techniques 
will conform to the following basic principles. 
It will: 


1. Be produced in the country whose culture it is in- 
tended to illustrate. 

2. Be technically as perfect as it is possible to make it. 

3. Provide the materials for a full year’s course in college 
a two-year’s course in secondary school. 

4. Bring to the student an understanding of the psy- 
chology of the people whose language is being studied 
and a sympathetic attitude toward superficial and 
fundamental differences of this people. 

5. Be straight documentary in form, avoiding all that is 
artificial and all drill devices which are the domain 
of other media. 

6. Have commentary and dialogue entirely in the for- 
eign language. 

7. Develop vocabulary according to established scien- 
tific procedures. 

8. Be accompanied by suitable supplementary materials 
as recall instruments. 

9. Be accompanied by guarantee that, over a reasonable 
period of time, it will be kept up to date through the 
yearly revision of selected sequences. 


These basic principles can be reduced still 


further. First, the beginning language-teaching | 


film must, under no circumstances, presume to 
replace the teacher. It must be used to do things 
which the teacher cannot do. It must be an aid, 
like a book or a map. 

Secondly, the motion picture is an art of its 
own, with its particular advantages and limita- 
tions. There is so much it can do beyond books, 


charts, maps and still pictures that it should | 


not be used to supplant what can still best be 
done by these other media. 

It is natural to inquire just how to ‘‘visualize” 
this hypothetical, “integrated,” audio-visual 
modern language course. I can only say how | 
“see” it now, before creation of, and experimen- 
tation with, the materials. I would show twice 
a ten-minute documentary film covering care- 
fully graded cultural text materials. I would 
follow the film with a study of the new vo- 
cabulary and grammar introduced by the com- 
mentary of the motion picture. I should then 
consign my students to a modern laboratory 
where they would hear, many times over, 
through earphones and minus the visual dis- 
tractions of the classroom, the vocabulary and 
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speech patterns with which they are dealing, 
practicing the muscular oral movements called 
for and reproducing on a tape-recorder for their 
own reference and in writing the linguistic 
materials under study. I should then turn to 
conversation in response to the visual stimulus 
of still pictures taken from the films and recall- 
ing its essential elements. I should precede the 
following lesson unit by a reshowing of the film 
just studied. I should review by showing a 
group of film units. 

The foregoing is a skeleton outline which 
can be varied in considerable degree to suit 
particular circumstances. Does not such an 
audio-visual framework allow a variety of 
methods and techniques and, far from regi- 
menting the instructor, does it not provide a 
challenge to his initiative and imagination? 

One generation of teachers today remembers 
when there were no motion pictures and another 
when films were unaccompanied by sound. 
Our present students have been brought up on 
sound film and our future students will not 
what it was like to be without TV. 
Teaching a subject which deals with living 
people and the sounds they make without the 
aid of electronic and filmic devices will become 
an anachronism of ever more amazing and 
tragic proportions. 

Both our national and our professional 
troubles stem from lack of “‘vision’”’—our failure 
to realize our responsibilities and to take 
advantage of our opportunities when there was 
ample time. Today, when it is perhaps too 
late, and we are desperate, we seem ready to 
do anything. Our classes are too large, our time 
with students too short, our budgets non- 
existent or too small. We are pushed around 
because, by and large, and by modern stand- 
ards, we are inefficient and ineffectual. We con- 
tinue to be inefficient and ineffectual because 
we are pushed around. In our hour of peril 
what are we able and willing to do about it? 
Hundreds of thousands of students still go 
through our hands every year, mature students 
who will soon vote and hold jobs. 

Here are a few practical suggestions for the 
individual teacher: 


know 
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1. Inform ourselves on all available materials. 

2. Discuss our problem with specialists in audio-visual 
instruction and educational psychology. 

3. Interest ourselves in whatever opportunities for in- 
formation and action are afforded by teacher organi- 
zations, national and local, and work toward the 
creation or furtherance of such opportunities through 
organization. 

4. Rent or purchase, and experiment with available ma- 
terials. We can right now take an important step for- 
ward by using color slides which illustrate text ma 
terials and serve as recall aids. 

. Take our own pictures and motion pictures during 
travel and, in the case of the latter, produce them 
with the cooperation of local audio-visual services. 

6. Open our eyes and minds to new horizons. 

7. Report on findings by means of talks and articles. 


mn 


In the matter of major projects such as the 
one I have outlined, they must be worked out 
in sufficient detail to obtain the endorsement of 
our representative organizations and councils 
and the financial aid of foundations. The results 
of experimentation with sample materials will 
aid progress in this direction. 

Science has collapsed the world, multiplying 
many times the impacts of civilization one 
upon another and creating the conditions which 
breed misunderstanding and strife. The lan- 
guage teacher has an unprecedented oppor- 
tunity to serve peace, through his students and 
through his community contacts. Science has 
given him instruments with which to master the 
conditions it has brought about. 

The freedom of the peoples of the world de- 
pends on how well newspapers, magazines, 
motion pictures, radio and television can be 
brought to serve truth. Never has success 
crowned the many past efforts to unite the 
world in one way of life. This, nevertheless, is 
the goal toward which, with the help of its 
allies, the United States is today striving. How 
tragic and ironic if we were to fail for want of 
some thousands of feet of motion pictures which 
an inspired profession of language teachers 
could not use. 

“Had Cleopatra’s nose been shorter, the face 
of the whole world would have changed.” 

GEORGE BoRGLUM 

Wayne University 


[Editor’s note: Cf. Report, p. 354-5.] 








As the Twig Is Bent 


T IS gratifying to share this morning’s pro- 

gram with the distinguished U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education.* We language folk are 
prone to get together and talk to one another 
about things that many of us already know 
and believe. They say that lots of people talk 
to themselves but that only a ventriloquist 
makes money at it. Our prime interest is not 
money, but we do need to tell the world the 
facts about the value and the need for language 
study, Since Dr. McGrath holds the key to one 
of the most important doors to that world, it is 
propitious that this meeting affords an oppor- 
tunity for interchange of thoughts about a field 
which we all know to be vital. 

I assume that your president asked me to 
speak on the teaching of language at the ele- 
mentary levels, because you are agreed that the 
ideal time to begin a language is while little 
children imitate readily, memorize without any 
great effort, lack the inhibitions that come with 
the self-consciousness of adolescence, and de- 
light in the aura of mystery which sets them 
apart from less fortunate fellows when they are 
able to speak a little and to understand some 
things said in a foreign language. In taking 
my text from Pope instead of from Holy Writ 
I am motivated by the realization that the 
little children of the present are the taxpayers 
of tomorrow. While we may agree with the 
Reader’s Digest around March 15th that a tax- 
payer is “one who has the government on his 
payroll,” it is nevertheless the climate created 
by millions of taxpayers that determines what 
is socially important and for what tax funds are 
to be spent. It is supremely important, there- 
fore, so to bend the future taxpayer early in 
life, that as an adult he may be inclined to an 
intelligent and cooperative attitude toward 
those fields which civilized man has deemed of 
worth. 

Too long have the programs of our profes- 
sional meetings and the publications of our pro- 
fessional organizations been limited to the dis- 
cussion of scholarly themes and pedagogical 
problems. I would like to hope that this organi- 


zation would consider the desirability of joining 
in a movement now getting under way for indi- 
vidual modern language associations to join 
forces through the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers Associations as a 
unifying agent with a corresponding national 
group of teachers of the Classics to explore the 
possibility of setting up a unified department 
of language possibly under the aegis of the 
National Education Association. Such an or- 
ganization is needed to speak with a single 
voice of authority and to act as an aggressive 
instrument for informing a nation-wide public 
and for initiating and maintaining a continuing 
positive and specific program in relation to 
individual boards of education, administrative 
school officers, parents, teachers, and com- 
munities as a whole. The time has come for 
united and concerted action by all agencies 
concerned with the teaching of language, if we 
do not wish to see this teaching restricted to 
the private schools and colleges, where the 
learning of foreign languages would become the 
privilege of the selected few. Such a situation 
is contrary to every concept of American educa- 
tion. 

The growing trend toward the early begin- 
ning of language learning is the greatest single 
cause for optimism in a rather dark picture. 
Such programs are getting under way with 
strong impetus and enthusiastic support in 
various parts of the country today. Washington 
is just about to launch one, and the replies from 
a questionnaire sent out this winter give us a 
sense of optimism. If you are planning to “‘go 
and do likewise,” I would warn that the way 
may be long and hard, although not as long 
and hard perhaps as if it had not already been 
paved by others first. A clearer picture can per- 
haps be gained if I begin with the particular, 
with illustrations from our Washington experi- 


* Address by Emilie Margaret White, Supervising Di- 
rector of Foreign Languages, Public Schools of the District 
of Columbia, Division One, at the 35th Annual Meeting of 
the Central States Modern Language Teachers Association, 
St. Louis, Missouri, May 3, 1952. 
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ence, before proceeding to the general conclu- 
sions pointed by that experience. 

By the school year 1944-45 the Army had 
finally come to realize that mathematics and 
science are not the only areas in which wars are 
won. The ASTP was already creating a favor- 
able climate for experimentation with language 
teaching. A Washington experiment with a one- 
semester course for boys about to enter the 
armed services caused one boy to remark: 
“I’ve learned more German in one semester 
than in two whole years of Spanish.” Quite 
naturally so; one might add! 

In order to experiment at the other end of the 
school experience a questionnaire circulated 
among foreign language teachers in the schools 
of Division One revealed 15 who were eager 
to try the experiment of teaching little children. 
High Spanish enrollments and very low ones in 
German which made it necessary for the latter 
teachers to teach also in other fields ruled out 
the possibility of either of these languages. 
French not yet fully recovered from the blow 
of 1940, offered a possible field for the project. 
An outstanding teacher, whose then-principal 
is now the Deputy Superintendent of Schools, 
was released the last period in the day for four 
days a week to teach a second and a fifth grade 
in the nearby elementary school. With strong 
personal enthusiasm for the project the princi- 
pal of the latter school was an inspiration in 
launching it. Parents gave unanimous consent, 
and the classroom teachers concerned gave 
splendid cooperation. It took considerable de- 
vising to secure top administrative authoriza- 
tion, but by July it was forthcoming in black 
and white, and by early October the program 
was under way. The French teacher had to 
start ‘from scratch,” having had no experience 
with children below the senior high school level, 
with no curriculum guide to work from and 
only her own ingenuity to depend upon. The 
children declared she was the “prettiest” 
teacher they’d ever seen, they ‘“‘taught” French 
at home to parents and brothers and sisters, and 
they monopolized the telephone at Christmas to 
shout: “Joyeux Noél” and “Bonne et Heureuse 
Année”’ to all who called. The fifth grade wrote 
a play about Jeanne d’Arc, part French and 
part English, which they performed with éclat 
before an audience of their own school, parents, 


school officers, an editor from the National 
Education Association, and a representative 
from the American Council on Education. Later 
a Parisian sidewalk café, devised by them, 
furnished a milieu for showing what French 
they had learned, as did a scene depicting the 
making of Major |’Enfant’s plans for the city 
of Washington. Everything tied in with and 
enriched the regular program for that grade. 
By the end of that year the fifth grade had an 
active vocabulary in excess of 300 words, could 
count to 1000 and could give all twelve multi- 
plication tables (a practice frowned upon by 
teachers of mathematics these days!), knew by 
heart 20 songs, including the Marseillaise, and 
could recite the French version of the Lord’s 
Prayer. The second grade, described by the 
teacher as “interesting and unpredictable,” had 
acquired a goodly part of the same repertoire, 
although with little ability to use sentences. 
Parents were writing unsolicited endorsements, 
and enthusiasm was general. 

Promotion of the French teacher to an ad- 
ministrative position the following year neces- 
sitated seeking help from the nearby junior 
high school. After two additional years with 
inadequate time allotments, it was the con- 
sensus that a permanent workable project was 
not feasible on borrowed time. The success of 
this initial experiment, however, led to two 
cases of “‘spontaneous combustion”’ the second 
year in widely separated sections of the city. 
A junior high school French teacher spent her 
two free periods each week in a neighboring 
elementary school, and a fourth grade teacher 
who had been studying French at Laval Uni- 
versity in Quebec for three summers did some 
daily language work in her classroom. Both 
gave convincing demonstrations of the worth 
of their work in school assemblies, and in all 
cases the elementary school children repeated 
their assembly programs for the neighboring 
junior or senior high schools. Although these 
projects continued up until last year, it was 
finally agreed that they should be further con- 
tinued only when specific instructional guides 
had been made available and authorized for 
city-wide use by the Board of Education. 
These are now ready for submission to the 
Board, so please say a little prayer for us on 
May 21! 
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Before proceeding to the more general dis- 
cussion of the question, two or three other steps 
along the way may shed light on school and 
community sentiment. The principal of an 
elementary school, on her own initiative, this 
winter proposed that her 200 or more children 
choose between 12 subject matter clubs which 
should meet for 30 minutes after school once 
a week for six weeks. At the end each gave a 
demonstration in an assembly. The enthusiasm, 
as well as the performance, of the French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish clubs was delightful. 

Asked to speak this winter on a citizenship 
program of an elementary school’s PTA, I 
mentioned our hopes and plans for the ele- 
mentary school project and was greeted by 
spontaneous applause from the audience of 
approximately 100 persons. The discussion 
period afterwards was punctuated with a 
barrage of questions as to when the program 
would go into effect and how they might assure 
their own children of its privileges. 

Before getting full administrative support 
for our present plan, committees of teachers 
had prepared a series of vocabulary units, one 
series for each language, which could be used 
by elementary school teachers to enrich the 
regular learnings in the social studies and lan- 
guage arts, if these teachers had sufficient 
knowledge of any one language to pronounce 
it correctly and if they desired to add this kind 
of enrichment to their regular program. The 
rather wide-spread use of these units, which 
include a very fine set for Latin, giving all 
sorts of background material for making chil- 
dren aware of the Latin all about them in their 
every-day living and school work, has contrib- 
uted to the creation of interest in the teaching 
of language to little children. Some 10 or 12 
schools in Division Two gave a joint “‘culminat- 
ing activity,” showing what they had done with 
these units. One hundred ninety-one pupils 
participated in this assembly, having prepared 
it under the direction of 15 teachers who had 
volunteered for this activity. 

All of these straws in the wind, coupled with 
the findings from a questionnaire circulated 
among the teachers of Division One in 1949, 
convinced administrative authorities of the 
desirability of the project and moved them 
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eventually to authorize us to proceed with the 
preparation of the necessary materials. You 
can see that the mills grind slowly. That is not 
disturbing, provided they also grind surely. 
The questionnaire mentioned disclosed the 
fact that 108 of the teachers were not only 
linguistically equipped to undertake this ele- 
mentary language instruction but were also 
eager to add it to their regular teaching on a 
volunteer basis. Of these 57 wished to teach 
French, 17 German, and 34 Spanish. The Latin 
Units, which have been put out in the same 
format as the guides for the modern languages, 
can be used with profit by any teacher, whether 
he has himself studied Latin or not. 

A program designed to develop language 
mastery for those able to acquire it is a debt 
owed by the public schools to a society which 
sorely needs large numbers of individual citi- 
zens who have a competence in at least one 
language in addition to their own. Such com- 
petence comes only from a slow and gradual 
build-up, as has always been available to the 
gifted children in European schools. The Amer- 
can ideal is a beginning in the kindergarten, 
where children learn only how to greet people 
and to use a few common courtesy expressions, 
with continuity assured as far as any individual! 
child can profit from it up to and including the 
twelfth grade of the senior high school. This 
gradual build-up of vocabulary and idiom, of a 
sense of sentence structure, and finally of an 
appreciation of literary and cultural back- 
ground makes maximum provision for the 
student who is seriously interested in a lan- 


guage to achieve a real competence in its use. 


That little children love to work with language 
(rather to ‘“‘play” with it) is evidenced by every 
experience we have had with them. In my own 
case the twig was bent when I was seven years 
old and my father, as a musician, decided that 
he needed to learn German. His private in- 
struction he straightway tried out on the little 
“dog” at home, whose enthusiasm for German 
has continued unabated since that day. 

As I have warned, however, the road is 
likely to be long and hard, and, as in the case 
of Washington, you may have to start with 
just a toe-hold. What we have administrative 
permission to do, once the Board gives the 
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“Go” sign, is to start next fall the teaching of 
languages in such places as have the teacher 
resources for the project, since there are no 
sources of additional funds to finance it other- 
wise. Assuming the support of parents and 
principals, which is usually readily given and 
with enthusiasm, this means that the language 
taught in each instance is the one which any 
given teacher who has volunteered to give the 
instruction is equipped to teach. The grade 
level at which it is taught is whatever one 
that teacher happens to be in charge of. It is, 
therefore, conceivable that a single child might 
havea taste of each language at some time dur- 
ing his seven years of elementary schooling, 
or he might have none at all. He might have 
his first taste of language anywhere from the 
kindergarten through the sixth grade, always 
dependent upon the teacher resources avail- 
able. If the teacher with whom be begins the 
language happens to be advanced a grade with 
him, he will be in the fortunate position of 
having two years of the same language in suc- 
cession. One element in our planning offers 
much of promise: i.e. the opportunity to put on 
a preliminary demonstration of the teaching 
of French and Spanish at least over television. 
This should both create a community demand 
and provide an encouraging send-off for the 
teachers who will undertake the language in- 
struction. 

Two of the toughest hurdles that you will 
have to surmount on the way to administra- 
tive approval will be the questions: (1) What 
do you propose to take out of the present ele- 
mentary curriculum in order to make room for 
the language instruction, and (2) Might chil- 
dren not much more profitably spend that time 
on more work with their own language. All of 
our own experience, as well as the replies to 
our questionnaires, indicates that nothing need 
be taken out for this purpose. The language 
activities are so integrated with the regular 
program of the elementary school that they 
serve not only as enrichment of that program 
but usually, and notably in the case of the slow 
learner, as an incentive to better application 
to the regular learnings. The same reply answers 
the second question. In Seattle, which has a 
city-wide program in Spanish, test results have 


shown the favorable effects of the language 
learning upon the achievement in English and 
other fundamental subjects. 

What can one hope to accomplish with a 
program as limited as this? Certainly very little 
serious language knowledge per se. We do hope 
to arouse the child’s curiosity about and in- 
terest in the other peoples of the world, and so 
to help create attitudes of understanding and 
good will. We hope so to capture their early 
interest that they will elect to study language 
when they reach junior high school, where a 
regular language program is offered. We hope 
to give them an acceptable pronunciation that 
will carry over into their later study and condi- 
tion their acceptance of the European system 
of vowel sounds, so that they won’t proclaim 
these ‘‘queer’”’ because they don’t happen to be 
like the English. Incidentally I would say to 
the purists, who are aghast at what non-lan- 
guage teachers might do in the way of ruining 
children’s pronunciation at the start, they really 
don’t need to worry too much, provided the 
teachers are wisely chosen on the basis of their 
own language experience. In one class, where 
the teacher’s own speech left a good deal to 
be desired, the pronunciation of the children 
was surprisingly good. The German which I 
picked up from my father might have made a 
German teacher’s hair turn gray, and yet 
twice in my life there have been brief periods 
when my German seemed free of accent. 

Further, our aim is to build up just as large 
a body of active vocabulary and idiom as each 
individual group is able to absorb, not only 
to enable children to make statements or ask 
questions about things at their own level of 
interest, but also to make it possible for them to 
understand some of the foreign phrases that 
have been taken over into English and to recog- 
nize individual words and expressions met in 
their reading in school or out, heard over the 
radio, or printed in the ubiquitous “comics.” 
Definitely we do not propose to teach them 
grammar as such, neither do we aim at facility 
in reading or writing. Speaking and under- 
standing are paramount. The J and you forms 
of the present tense of verbs children will learn 
through constant use, because they are at this 
age merely egoists. It is not so important at 
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this stage that the form of the article always be 
correct, although we strive to get accurate 
imitation of the teacher. Much that we think 
of as grammar children will learn merely as 
vocabulary—by imitation. 

Our main objective is vocabulary in use for 
speaking and understanding, vocabulary built 
up as children talk about things that they can 
pick up or point to in pictures, vocabulary that 
is absorbed through interesting activities— 
playing games, learning rhymes, singing songs 
and creating dialogues and dramatizations. 
Children learn especially easily that which has 
rhyme, rhythm or melody, and these activities 
not only give some basic language knowledge 
but are rewarding in personal satisfactions. 

The Los Angeles school system started its 
program of Spanish from the kindergarten 
through the sixth grade in 1943, and it has pub- 
lished an instructional guide which could be 
used as a model for any similar project. The 
format of our own instructional guides is 
modeled on theirs. It is essential, however, 
that the vocabulary content for each grade 
level be that which can be closely integrated 
with the subjects of study for that level in the 
particular school system in which they are to 
be used. The most extensive programs are now 
set up in Los Angeles, Seattle, San Diego, 
Kansas and St. Louis, but a list of places which 
are also active in this field will show the extent 


to which the movement is growing. I hope that 
many of the school systems represented in this 
audience will swell their ranks! 

If you are pessimistic about the state of the 
world in general and of the status of language 
teaching in particular, [ would say with St. 
John’s gospel: “Lift up your eyes and look on 
the fields, for they are white already to har- 
vest.”” The powerful competition for electives 
resulting from our “cafeteria” offerings in 
secondary schools, be curtailing 
language enrollments throughout the country. 
But if you have been thinking that nothing 
short of a miracle could restore languages to a 
rightful place in the sun, I would bid you con- 
sider how rich is America in the genius that 
can accomplish miracles. A “‘genius” has been 
defined as ‘‘one who shoots at something that 
no one else sees—and hits it’! Let’s marshal 
all the forces of genius at our command and 
fix our gaze on the miracle that is possible if 
language folk will only start early and pull 
together! I would emphasize the need for united 
action by all concerned with the teaching of 
language—English, modern foreign languages 
or classical languages, for our problem is a 
common one. As an old Hindu Proverb says: 
“Help thy brother’s boat across and, lo, thine 
own has reached the shore.” 
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The French *“Tolerances,”’ 1900-1950 





PART I. CONTEMPORARY REACTION TO THE Arrété de 1901. COMPARISONS WITH PRESENT-DAY 
PRACTICE WITH REFERENCE TO SUBSTANTIVES 


HE deposits of a half-century of usage 

now weigh upon and in some instances 
obliterate all traces of the tolérances referred to 
by French grammarians as the Arrélé minis- 
tériel du 26 février 1901 or, more recently, merely 
as the arréié de 1901, which originated in a list 
of recommendations drawn up during the 
preceding year by a committee of eight men 
including Paul Meyer and, in the capacity of 
chairman, Gaston Paris. 

This committee, drawn from the membership 
of the Conseil supérieur, had been appointed by 
the Ministre de l’Instruction publique on Jan- 
uary 13, 1900, and had held its first meeting a 
week later, to undertake the work of simplify- 
ing French syntax taught in the primary and 
secondary schools. Its report and recommend- 
ations were made at the end of the following 
July. 

In its report the committee speaks of its 
recommendations as Ja réforme proposée, whose 
object it stresses and defines specifically as 
une tolérance large et intelligente dans les examens, 
that is, dans lous les examens qui comportent une 
épreuve d’orthographe directe ou indirecte and, as 
the report adds at another point, méme dans les 
examens qui ne comportent pas une véritable 
épreuve d’orthographe, tels que le baccalauréat. 

The ‘‘reform” or, more precisely, the re- 
forms, are well and logically defended in the 
report. Two of them specifically, the one relat- 
ing to compound nouns and the one relating 
to agreement of the past participle, are de- 
fended in detail in order to illustrate the 
method, or process of thought, by which the 
committee reached its conclusions. I quote, 
below, the reasons given in defense of the 
lolérance relating to agreement of the past 
participle, and I do so not solely because of the 
quality of the reasons, but because this is 
perhaps the most liberal of the tolérances and 
also the one which an ungrateful public (a 
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rather specialized public, it is true) has most 
constantly and consistently refused to accept: 


Dés qu’on a parlé de simplifier la syntaxe, tous ceux qui 
ont émis un avis sur la question ont pensé tout d’abord aux 
régles d’accord du particide passé. Le fait est curieux, et 
cependant trés naturel. C’est que nous avons tous gardé le 
souvenir de la complication de ces régles, du temps qu’on 
passe 4 les apprendre pour se trouver embarrassé dés qu’il 
faut les appliquer dans des constructions un peu douteuses. 

La régle générale, logique a l’origine, est, pour ceux qui 
réfléchissent, une de celles qui doivent disparaftre dans le 
développement naturel du frangais. Lorsqu’on a cessé de 
faire accorder dans tous les cas le participe passé avec le 
complément direct du verbe, de dire, par exemple, j’ai 
écrite la lettre, on s’est engagé dans une voie qui devait con- 
duire a regarder le participe joint 4 l’auxiliaire comme une 
forme invariable: j’ai écrit est en réalité aujourd’hui un 
simple temps de verbe, comme j’écrivais ou j’écrivis. Cette 
assimilation est tellement naturelle que la régle imposée 
actuellement comme obligatoire, et si peu observée d’ail- 
leurs dans le langage parlé, n’a jamais été franchement ac- 
ceptée. Les meilleurs écrivains ne |’ont pas toujours ap- 
pliquée, méme en prose, méme lorsque la prononciation 
permet de distinguer le féminin du masculin. Les gram- 
mairiens ont imaginé une foule de raisons pour justifier 
l’absence d’accord suivant que tel mot précéde ou suit le 
participe, suivant les différents sens des mémes participes, 
de sorte que la régle s’est comme entourée et hérissée 
d’exceptions, de complications qu’on apprend par un effort 
de mémoire au moment des examens et qu’on oublie aus- 
sitét aprés. 

De plus, si la régle d’accord toute simple peut, lorsqu’elle 
est bien appliquée, indiquer jusqu’a un certain point I’a- 
nalyse de la pensée, la méme régle imposée aux participes des 
verbes réfléchis est expliquée dans les grammaires d’une 
maniére vraiment monstrueuse, contraire a la vérité et a 
la logique. 

En permettant de laisser toujours invariable le par- 
ticipe passé joint 4 l’auxiliaire avoir, ainsi que dans les 
verbes réfléchis, la Commission permet de supprimer dans 
les grammaires élémentaires tout un chapitre des plus 
fatigants, des pld’s, inutiles, un de ceux qui contribuent le 
plus 4 rebuter les étrangers. 


Totally aside from the pedagogical unsound- 
ness of relegating the revelation of the mysteries 
of the past participle to a point somewhat later 
in the life of the learner than the revelation of 
those of logical analyses in other subjects, 
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there arises another question. Did the com- 
mittee, carried away momentarily by the 
eloquence of the convictions expressed above, 
begin almost immediately to experience the 
pangs of a nostalgic remorse? Already it had 
stated, immediately following the wording of its 
objective, that dans le travail de simplification 
qu'elle était chargée d’entreprendre, la Commission 
a jugé qu'elle ne devait rien autoriser qui pit 
porter atteinte a la bonne tradition de la langue. 
And in the paragraph immediately following the 
passage in which it ostensibly proposed to re- 
duce to naught the traditional rules of agree- 
ment, the committee’s report leaves no doubt 
that its intention was not to formulate rules, 
but folérances and nothing more: 

La Commission ne prétend nullement restreindre l’étude 
du francais. Les maitres qui s’adressent 4 un auditoire assez 
avancé, tel que celui des classes supérieures de |’enseigne- 
ment secondaire ou de |’enseignement primaire, a plus 
forte raison les maitres de |’enseignement supérieur sont et 
resteront libres de donner 4 |’étude du francais toute ]’éten- 
due qu’ils jugeront nécessaire, de relever, de signaler toutes 
les finesses du langage; et, dans leurs compositions, les 
éléves et les étudiants pourront librement montrer toute 
leur science grammaticale et littéraire. 


It is the above paragraph that members of 
the teaching profession appear to have read 
most attentively, although, and probably for 
the reason that an administrative expedient 
must be positive, the wording of the second 
article of the arrété by the Conseil supérieur, 
whether or not it accorded with the committee’s 
intention, is formal and unmistakable (italics 
mine): 

Art. 2.—Dans les établissements d’enseignement 
public de tout ordre, les usages et prescriptions 
contraires aux indications énoncées dans la liste 
annexée au présent arrété ne seront pas enseignés 
comme régles. 


In view of Article 2, the question immedi- 
ately arises as to what repercussions of the 
arrété de 1901 are to be observed in the text- 
books published after that date. Claude Augé’s 
Grammaire, Cours supérieur (Paris, Larousse, 
undated), for example, was one of those con- 
taining the subtililés decried by the committee, 
and even greater ones, ¢.g.: 

Accord de l’adjectif aprés avoir lair. . . . Si le sujet est un 
nom d’objet inanimé, un nom de chose, l’adjectif s’accorde 
toujours avec le sujet... . Si the sujet est un nom de per- 


sonne ou d’animal, l’adjectif s’accorde . . . avec le mot air, 
quand il désigne |’expression des traits de la physionomie; 





.. . avec le sujet, quand |’expression avoir |’air est synonyme 
de sembler, paraitre. Ex.: Cette femme a l’air bonne, cette 
femme a lair bossue. Dans le premier cas, on n’a en vue que 
la physionomie, . . .; dans le second cas, on porte un juge 
ment d’aprés les apparences, . . . Quand on dit cette femme 
a lair bossue, on n’affirme pas qu’elle le soit, mais seule- 
ment qu’elle le parait. 


At this point the student is referred to the 
following footnote: ‘On tolére que |’accord 
soit fait indifféremment avec le mot air ou 
avec le sujet: elle a l’air doux ou douce, spirituel 
ou spirituelle” (op. cit., 306). 

The tolérances were thus relegated largely to 
the fine print of footnotes, in those instances 
where they were accepted. Otherwise, they 
were simply ignored. Augé ignores, for example, 
the one which permits the past participle con- 
jugated with avoir to remain invariable after a 
preceding direct object, and which is probably 
the most severe test of adherence or non-adher- 
ence on the part of a textbook writer, since 
Augé does mention the one relating to the case 
in which this past participle (except fai) is fol- 
lowed by a dependent infinitive (566). 

On the score of adherence or non-adherence to 
these two last-mentioned folérances, let us ex- 
amine also three or four other representative 
grammars published at later dates. The Gram- 
maire Larousse du X X* Siécle (Paris, Larousse, 
1936) mentions on page 362 the arrété de 1900 
(sic), according to which on tolére que le parti- 
cipe reste invariable dans tous les cas. But this 
is only after having stated, on page 360, the 
rule of agreement with a preceding direct ob- 
ject, accompanied by the advice that it should 
be respected, car les fautes d’accord du partici pe 
sont de celles qui jettent le discrédit sur leur auteur. 
In other words, the acceptance of this tolérance 
had and has a forbidding social aspect by no 
means secondary in importance to its scholastic 
aspect. And as for the agreement of a past 
participle followed by an infinitive capable of 
taking the preceding direct object but not in- 
tended to do so, it should be made, say the 
editors, for the sake of clarity: je les ai entendus 
gronder (i.e., j’ai entendu qu’ils grondaient) 
(361). 

Charles Bruneau and Marcel Heulluy, in 
their Grammaire francaise, Classe de quatriéme 
(Paris, Delagrave, 1937), state that a past parti- 
ciple agrees with its preceding direct object 
(385-386) and that it is important to distin- 
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guish Les jeunes filles que j’ai entendues chanter 
(i.e., les jeunes filles qui chantaient) (387- 
388) and also La jeune fille que j’ai vue peindre 
(i.e., qui était occupée 4 peindre plutét qu’a 
se faire peindre) (388). These authors conclude 
the chapter, however, with this significant re- 
mark: Aujourd’hui nous jouissons, dans tous 
les cas douteux, d’une large—et sage—tolérance. 
[ should add that cas douteux, here, refers to 
the utility of a given grammatical distinction, 
and not to the user’s knowledge of its existence 
or proper application. Thus the term ¢olérance, 
here intended, in part, to school the student’s 
attitude toward differences between modern 
and classical French syntax, is used in a sense 
almost diametrically opposed to its intention 
as used in the arré/é de 1901. 

A native French colleague, an agrégé d’anglais 
who at the time of publication of the above 
textbooks had just graduated from the lycée 
and who has since taught several years in the 
lycée, had never heard of the official folérances, 
either as a student or as a teacher, until I 
happened to call the list to his attention. He 
recognized a number of them, however, as hav- 
ing been incorporated into practice, and esti- 
mated that some twenty per cent of those listed 
formed a part of his own personal practice. 

Formal recognition of them in textbooks has 
decreased steadily since the time of Augé, 
to the point where residual practice is what, 
in the main, must now be consulted for evidence 
of their effect or acceptance. Albert Dauzat, in 
his Grammaire raisonnée de la langue francaise 
(2° édition, Lyon, IAC, 1947), treats historically 
and well defends the agreements mentioned 
above in connection with the Bruneau and 
Heulluy textbook, but with no mention of a 
lolérance (444). A. Souché, inspecteur de l’En- 
Seignement primaire, in his textbook La Gram- 
maire nouvelle et le francais (Paris, Fernand 
Nathan, 1949) for the cours complémentaires 
(6%, 5¢, 4° et 3°) and the brevet d’études du 1° 
cycle, states, with no mention of a folérance, 
that the past participle conjugated with avoir 
agrees with a preceding direct object. He also 
explains the grammatical difference between 
celle soie, je Vai vu filer and celle femme, je 
Pai vue filer, but adds in the same sentence: 
mais le participe passé suivi d’un infinitif peut 
loujours rester invariable (arrété de 1901). (290) 

Turning now to what I have termed “residual 


practice,” we face primarily the problem of 
deciding whose practice we shall examine. There 
is no dearth, either in France or in the United 
States, of oracles either native-born, French- 
adoptive, or frankly foreign, but their natural- 
ness, by reason of their profession itself, is 
logically inhibited. Nor is there any dearth of 
authoritative or well-authenticated works on 
the language, but none is concerned with this 
particular period or addressed to this particu- 
lar problem. Consequently, I have simply 
drawn directly from selected and ‘‘unconscious” 
sources. 

My selection is limited to works published 
during the years 1946-1949, whose authors 
now (1950) vary in age from twenty-four 
years (Michel Bataille) to sixty-six (Georges 
Duhamel) and are nine in number, of which 
three were born in Paris. Of the nine works 
selected, two were published by Gallimard, 
and the remaining seven by seven other pub- 
lishers. The reasons for this precaution are 
probably obvious, since a publishing house 
may be presumed to have monitored the 
language of its publications, thus leveling, 
within certain limits at least, the linguistic 
practice of its writers. 

The education, background, previous oc- 
cupation, present interests, and _ linguistic 
style of the authors in these nine cases are 
extremely varied. Names of authors and titles 
of works are listed below, each preceded by 
the abbreviation which will henceforth be used 
in referring to the work cited: 


Aym.: Aymé, Marcel, Uranus. Paris, Gallimard, 1948. 277 
p. 

Bat.: Bataille, Michel, Patrick (Prix Stendhal). Paris, 
Laffont, 1947. 249 p. 

Baz.: Bazin, Hervé, La Téte contre les murs. Paris, Grasset, 
1949. 401 p. 

Bos.: Bosco, Henri, Malicroix. Paris, Gallimard, 1948. 361 
p. 

Ces.: Cesbron, Gilbert, Notre Prison est un royaume (Prix 
Sainte-Beuve). La Guilde du Livre Lausanne, 1948. 
427 p. 

Def.: Defos, Bertrand, Le Drame de Haute-Combe. Paris, 
Vigneau, 1948. 343 p. 

Duh.: Duhamel, Georges, Paroles de médecin. Monaco, Du 
Rocher, 1946. 248 p. 

Mar.: Marchal, Lucie, La Méche (Le Grand Prix du Ro- 
man Frangais). Paris, Fortuny, 1948. 256 p. 

Quef.: Queffélec, Henri, Le Bout du monde (Prix du Renou- 
veau Frangais). Paris, Mercure de France, 1949. 
298 p. 
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I have chosen mainly prose fiction as pro- 
viding the type of material least subject to 
linguistic restriction and least inhibited by 
inherited or traditional phraseology. On the 
score of conservatism in selection, on the other 
hand, I believe that anyone who has read as- 
siduously among the works, especially works 
of fiction, which have appeared in France 
since the close of World War II, will agree that 
the works listed represent in no case the ex- 
treme, but instead, and comparatively speak- 
ing, present-day average, normal French. 

Although certain sections of the official list 
of tolérances are concerned with forms and con- 
structions which occur so rarely that I have 
encountered no example of them in as many 
as fifty works published during the years 
1945-1950, proper orientation of the reader 
requires nevertheless that the list be cited in- 
tegrally. Consequently no section is omitted, 
below, and each section is followed immediately 
by such comment and illustrative examples 
as appear to be pertinent. 


SUBSTANTIF 


Nombre des substantifs.—Témoin.—Placé en téte 
d’une proposition, ce mot pourra rester invariable ou 
prendre la marque du pluriel, si le substantif qui le suit 
est au pluriel. Ex.: fémoin ou témoins les victoires qu'il 
a remportées. La méme liberté sera accordée pour le mot 
témoin dans la locution prendre a témoin. Ex.: je vous 
prend tous d témoin ou 4 témoins. 


This folérance has been accepted by some 
writers and rejected by others, e.g.: Couderc 
les prend...a témoins (Ces., 191); Le pro- 
fesseur...€coutait en regardant ses deux 
hédtes comme pour Jes prendre a fémoin que... 
(Aym., 69) 


Pluriel ou singulier.—Dans toutes les constructions 
ot le sens permet de comprendre le substantif complé- 
ment aussi bien au singulier qu’au pluriel, on tolérera 
l’emploi de l'un ou l'autre nombre. Ex.: des habits de 
femme ou de femmes;—des confitures de groseille ou 
de groseilles ;—des prétres en bonnet carré ou en bonnets 
carrés;—ils ont 6té leur chapeau ou leurs chapeaux. 


Accepted rarely: 


les bouteilles alignées 4 leurs places (Aym., 255); Les 
vieux dtaient leurs chapeaux (Quef., 279). 


Rejected ordinarily: 


les objets étaient a leur place (Ces., 71); ils enlévent leur 
chapeau (Ces., 46); tous ces gens plus pales que leur 
journal (Ces., 21); Ils ont leur manie (Baz., 97); On 
n’arréte pas les fleuves, . . . on régle leur cours (Duh., 38); 


pour empécher les gens de mourir dans leur lit (Quef., 
286); Regardez tous ces pauvres gens avec leur bagage: 
plus il est gros, plus ils sont fiers! (Ces., 226); comme une 
bande d’orphelines en pélerine bleue (Baz., 123); droit 
sur la téte des Mousquetaires (Ces., 295); Leurs kepis 
volaient sur /a /éte des filles (Quef., 284). 


A “habitual” singular accompanied by casual! 
plurals occasionally produces an effect of in- 
consistency, ¢€.g.: 


les hommes demeurérent a table pour prendre leur café, 
fumer leurs cigares, boire leurs liqueurs et du vin Porto 
(Def., 324). 


Distinctive or logical usage is common: 


les poétes répétent leurs @uvres; depuis des jours, ils en 
font les gestes devant leur miroir (Ces., 210); les éléves 
... faisaient queue devant la fontaine pour boire dans 
le creux de leur main (Ces., 386); Sereins, les Sommeil- 
leux reprennent leurs occupations (Ces., 84); Il entend 
leurs pas, leur souffle, leurs soupirs (Ces., 393); six des 
écoliers, appartenant 4 trois familles, avaient eu /eur 
pére tué sur le front (Quef., 53); Les recus du certificat, 
... daccord avec leurs méres (Quef., 254); Du chocolat? 
et quoi encore? du feu dans leur chambre et une bouillotte 
dans leur lit? (i.e., deux lits jumeaux) (Mar., 59) 


The principle of plural or singular usage 
involved in the above examples extends well 
beyond the constructions exemplified in the 
tolérance, without departing from the logic 
of this principle, e.g.: 


Les trois se lévent; leur ceur bat (Ces., 61); Tous les fils 
se marient ...: est-ce une raison pour que leur mére 
aille . . .? (Mar., 104); Caid courut alors passer son cou 
sur celui des autres bétes et frotter ses naseaux contre 
les leurs (Ces., 314); Vous étes . . . les seuls qui ne m’a- 
vez pas tourné le dos (Def., 87); Il... fixait le dos de 
ses grandes mains maigres (Aym., 134); le bout des doigts 
frémissant (Baz., 286); leur bol 4 la main, les enfants at- 
tendaient (Quef., 56); Bouche bée la plupart, ils écou- 
taient (Quef., 48). 


Examples of confused usage, or departures 
from this logic, are extremely rare and fre- 
quently parallel a neighboring construction: 


Leurs peaux et leurs vétements tremblent ensemble de 
fratcheur et de mer (Quef., 83); les pyramides, leurs 
quatre faces..., leurs seules portes (Bat., 193); Vos 
gueules! (Ces., 82) 


SUBSTANTIFS DES DEUX GENRES 


1. Aigle.—L’usage actuel donne a ce substantif le 
genre masculin. Les auteurs les plus classiques |'ont 
aussi employé au féminin. On tolérera le féminin comme 
le masculin. Ex.: um aigle ou une aigle. (Dictionaires 
show acceptance.) 


2. Amour, orgue.—L’usage actuel donne 4 ces deux 
mots le genre masculin au singulier. Au pluriel, 00 
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tolérera indifféremment le genre masculin ou le genre 
féminin. Ex.: les grandes orgues;—un des plus beaux 
orgues. 


Rejected: 


un orgue (Bat., 136, 204); orgues déchirantes (Bat., 236). 


3. Délice et délices sont, en réalité, deux mots dif- 
férents. Le premier est d’un usage rare et un peu 
recherché. I] est inutile de s’en occuper dans l'enseigne- 
ment élémentaire et dans les exercices. (Dictionaires 
agree; authors show no example.) 


4. Automne, enfant.—Ces deux mots étant des deux 
genres, il est inutile de s’en occuper particuliérement. 
Il en est de méme de tous les substantifs qui sont indif- 
féremment des deux genres. 


Examples: 


le second automne (Baz., 110); ma chére enfant (Def., 
176). 


Aprés-midi is almost invariably masculine, 
but the folérance is accepted, e.g.: 


Cet aprés-midi (Aym., 24, 133; Bos., 83); Cette aprés- 
midi (Bos., 57); L’aprés-midi avait été chaude (Aym., 
17). 

5. Gens, orge.—On tolérera, dans toutes les con- 
structions, l’accord de l’adjectif au féminin avec le mot 
gens. Ex.: imstruits ou instruites par l'expérience, les 
vieilles gens sont soupconneux ou soupconneuses. 

On tolérera l’emploi du mot orge au féminin sans excep- 
tion: orge carrée, orge mondée, orge perlée. (Not accepted by 
dictionaries.) 


Rejected. Adjectives following gens are mas- 
culine. An adjective immediately preceding 
gens is feminine if its feminine form differs 
from the masculine and so is any adjective 
preceding this one, but if the feminine form does 
not differ from the masculine (and this does not 
apply solely to those ending in mute e), the 
adjective preceding it is masculine. Examples: 

ces bonnes gens (Aym., 247); Tous ces gens paraissaient 

trés sérieux (Baz., 83); tous les gens bien pensants (Def., 


58); Regardez tous ces pauvres gens (Ces., 226); toutes les 
bonnes gens (Def., 66). 


A single exception was noted: 
toutes les braves gens (Def., 38). 


6. Hymne.—lI1 n’y a pas de raison suffisante pour 
donner a ce mot deux sens différents, suivant qu'il est 
employé au masculin ou au féminin. On tolérera les 
deux genres, aussi bien pour les chants nationaux que 
pour les chants religieux. Ex.: um bel hymne ou une 
belle hymne. (Accepted by dictionaries, in part. One 
finds hymne national and nationale.) 


7. Oeuvre.—Si, dans quelques expressions, ce mot 
est employé au masculin, cet usage est fondé sur une 


différence de sens bien subtile. On tolérera l'emploi du 
mot au féminin dans tous les sens. Ex.: une grande 
ewuvre, la grande euvre. (Rejected by dictionaries, ¢.g., 
l’ceuvre récent de... .) 


Accepted, but examples are rare: 
L’ceuvre de Pasteur est majestueuse (Duh., 102). 


8. Paques.—On tolérera l'emploi de ce mot au 
féminin aussi bien pour désigner une date que la féte 
religieuse. Ex.: d@ Pdques prochain ou d@ Paques pro- 
chaines. (No example of use as date and also showing 
gender. Petit Larousse rejects. One finds: @ Pague(s) 
prochain.) 


9. Période.—Méme au sens spécial od on exige 
actuellement le genre masculin, on tolérera l'emploi de 
ce mot au féminin. Ex.: arriver d la plus haute période 
ou au plus haut période. (Rejected by dictionaries. No 
example in works listed. Examples elsewhere show re- 
jection.) 


PLURIEL DES SUBSTANTIFS 


Pluriel des noms propres.—La plus grande obscurité 
régnant dans les régles et les exceptions enseignées 
dans les grammaires, on tolérera dans tous les cas que 
les noms propres, précédés de l'article pluriel, prennent 
la marque du pluriel. Ex.: les Corneilles comme les 
Gracques,—des Virgiles (exemplaires) comme des Vir- 
giles (éditions). 

I] en sera de méme pour les noms propres de personnes 
désignant les ceuvres de ces personnes. Ex.: des Meissoniers. 


Rejected without exception: 


les autres Monglat (Aym., 219); Et puis d’abord finis de 

jouer les Rimbaud, mon vieux (Bat., 96); les Gérane, 

pére et fille (Baz., 105, 107); des Arthur Gérane (Baz., 

295); Les Mégremut (Bos., 14); Digne des Fauchier (Ces. 

222); Ces petits Bouillon qui prétendent descendre de 

Godefroy (Def., 100); les Orléans perdirent (Ces., 271); 

le sang frais des Broyal (Baz., 130); C’était une bonne 

race que ces Germaux (Mar., 56). 

Pluriel des noms emprutes 4 d’autres langues.— 
Lorsque ces mots sont tout 4 fait entrés dans la langue 
frangaise, on tolérera que le pluriel soit formé suivant 
la régle générale. Ex.: des exéats comme des déficits. 


A mixed tendency is evident, owing to the 
fact, apparently, that the user must first decide 
whether the word is tout @ fait entré. On this 
point authors may disagree, e.g.: 


un lot de ¢pull over> premier choix (Mar., 79); un de 
ces pull-overs (Baz., 100). 


If the word is tout @ fait entré, or considered 
to be such by the user, it either brings its own 
plural with it, or else the plural is formed in 
the regular manner: 


des matches de football (Ces., 296); les policemen (Quef., 
262); des stocks de toute nature (Duh., 127); vos frigi- 
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daires (Duh., 205); Vous pouvez fumer...Il ya... 
des Caporal sur la console (Def., 308). 


Noms Composts 


Noms composés.—Les mémes noms composés se 
rencontrent aujourd'hui tantét avec le trait d’union, 
tantdét sans trait d’union. I] est inutile de fatiguer les 
enfants 4 apprendre des contradictions que rien ne 
justifie. L’absence de trait d’union dans l'expression 
pomme de terre n'empéche pas cette expression de 
former un véritable mot composé aussi bien que chef- 
d'euvre, par exemple. 

Chacun restera libre de se conformer aux régles actuelles; 
mais on tolérera la simplification des régles relatives aux 
noms composés d’aprés les principes suivants: 


1° Noms composés d’un verbe suivi d’un substantif. 
—On pourra les écrire en un seul mot formant le 
pluriel d’aprés la régle générale. Ex.: um essuiemain, des 
essuiemains;—un abatjour, des abatjours;—un fesse- 
mathieu, des fessemathieux;—un gagnepelit, des gagne- 
petits ;—un gardecéte, des gardecétes. 

Mais on conservera les deux mots séparés dans les ex- 
pressions comme garde forestier, garde général, ov la pré- 
sence de |’adjectif indique clairement que garde est un sub- 
stantif. 


This recommendation was not devoid of 


precedents, and such precedents have contin- 
ued to be exemplified, e.g.: 


son portefeuille (Baz., 141; Ces., 84; Mar., 129); En fait 
de portemanteaux, des crochets ronds (Baz., 83). 


But even these precedents have in some in- 
stances been broken by a hyphen: 


les porte-manteaux (Ces., 45, 58) 


In general, the /olérance neglecting the hyphen 
has been rejected: 


Yabat-jour (Aym., 139); un presse-purée (Aym., 190); 
un presse-papier (sic) (Bat., 110); le coupe-papier (Bat., 
70; Baz., 101); méle-tout (Mar., 134); son va-tout (Baz., 
365); un porte-voix (Aym., 228); le porte-clefs (Baz., 
39); le porte-bagage (Baz., 376); un porte-drapeaux 
(Ces., 23); le corps n’était qu’un porte-mains (Ces., 281); 
le porte-parole (Quef., 14); son porte-monnaie (Quef., 
239) ; ’essuie-main (Aym., 254); l’essuie-glace (Bat., 240); 
le pare-brise (Bat., 45); le soutien-gorge (Bat., 86); un 
lance-flammes (Mar., 207); des lance-flammes (Bat., 
237; Duh., 72); [un] ramasse-miettes (Baz., 33); pour 
passe-temps (Bos., 52); son couvre-chef (Bos., 60; Ces., 
156); le pince-nez (Ces., 63); un cache-nez (Mar., 129); 
le croque-mort (Ces., 175); les croque-morts (Ces., 174); 
jouer 4 saute-moutons (sic) (Ces., 273); les porte- 
baionnettes (Ces., 109); un remue-ménage (Mar., 57); 
le garde-magasin (Ces., 101); les gardes-magasins (Ces., 
102); un garde-manger (Mar., 213); sa garde-robe (Mar. 
15, 116); plusieurs gardes-chiourmes (Ces., 311); les 
bat-flanc (Ces., 314); ses gratte-ciel (Ces., 295). Adject- 
ival: un petit café casse-crotite (Def., 247). 


On the other hand, the suggestion that the 
plural be formed in the usual manner has been 
well received, even for the “invariables” listed 
by dictionaries: 
un porte-plume (Ces., 25, 63; Baz., 90; Quef., 78); des 
porte-plumes (Quef., 56, 240); un accroche-cceur (Baz., 
116); les accroche-cceurs (Ces., 400); le saute-ruisseau 
(Mar., 62); nos saute-ruisseaux (Bos., 60). 


As for the claim that expressions such as 
garde forestier do not belong to the same cate- 
gory and should be written separately, it may 
be said that they have simply succumbed to 
analogy, ¢.g.: 

une tenue de garde-champétre amateur (Baz., 39); le 

garde-convoyeur (Baz., 149);  l’infirmier-convoyeur 
(Baz., 174). 


2° Noms composés d’un substantif suivi d’un ad- 
jectif.—On pourra réunir ou séparer les deux éléments. 
Les deux mots ou le mot composé formeront le pluriel 
d’aprés la régle générale. Ex.: un coffre fort ou coffre 
fort, des coffres forts ou coffreforts. 


This recommendation likewise was not de- 
void of precedents. For example: 


une porte cochére (Def., 18); une carte postale (Mar., 
113); un fait divers (Aym., 265). 


And the precedent has likewise been broken in 
some instances by a hyphen: 

le... fait-divers (Baz., 367); la salle des pas-perdus 

(Aym., 240). 

In fact the language is filled with examples 
which fulfill one of the two alternatives offered 
by the committee’s recommendation, but which 
do not happen to be considered as compounds 
and which therefore give to the recommenda- 
tion a certain nonsensical value, e.g.: 

Je hais l’intelligence «arithmétique® (Bat., 178); des 

rosiers grimpants (Def., 18); vigne vierge (Def., 115); 

le surveillant général (Ces., 203; Baz., 260); les surveil- 

lants généraux (Ces., 29). 


In other words, it is the hyphen which, if one 
may judge from their examples, constitutes in 
the opinion of some authors the sine gua non 
of a compound noun, with the result that the 
committee’s recommendation has been widely 
rejected (in categories below as well as in this 
one): 
au coffre-fort (Baz., 16); la chaise-longue (Baz., 27); le 
garde-champétre (Baz., 39); le garde-convoyeur (Baz., 
149); l’infirmier-convoyeur (Baz., 174); infirmier-auxi- 
liaire (Baz., 362); le chef-baigneur (Baz., 85); une ser 
vante-maitresse (Def., 34); un bull-terrier (Mar., 255); 
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une vigne-vierge (Baz., 100); les . . . coqs-vierges (Bos. 

73); tous nos culs-terreux (Def., 58). 

3° Noms composés d’un adjectif suivi d’un sub- 
stantif.—Méme liberté. Ex.: ume basse cour ou basse- 
cour, des basses cours ou bassecours ;—un blanc seing ou 
blancseing, des blancs seings ou blancseings ;—un blanc 
bec ou blanchec, des blancs becs ou blanchbecs. 

On exceptera bonhomme et gentilhomme, mots pour les- 
quels l’usage a établi un pluriel intérieur sensible 4 l’oreille: 
des bonshommes, des gentilshommes. 

On pourra écrire en un seul mot, sans apostrophe: 
grandmere, grandmesse, grandroute. 


The exceptions, already established in usage, 
have remained intact: 


bonhomme (Baz., 159); bonshommes (Ces., 298); gen- 
tilshommes (Def., 99). 


The suggestion that compounds be written 
as a single word has been thoroughly ignored. 
The suggestion that they be tolerated without 
the apostrophe has received practically no 
acceptance: 


pas grand chose (Def., 118, 231); 4 grand peine (Aym., 
72, 144). 


Or, if accepted in rare examples, generally it 
has either occurred in a repetitive construction, 
or resulted in the addition of e to grand: 


il prit peur, soudain, grand peur de... (Ces., 346); 
cette grande route (Baz., 367). 


But in general the hyphen or the apostrophe 
(in the case of feminine grand) is preferred: 


pas grand’chose (Duh., 102, 200; Aym., 83); 4 grand’- 
peine (Ces., 84); grand’chance (Duh., 23); la Grand’, 
Rue (Mar., 192); la grand’porte (Def., 195); la grand’- 
messe (Mar., 96); grand’mére (Bat., 123); grand’tante 
(Mar., 79); arriére-grand’mére (Def., 194). 


une basse-cour (Mar., 80); la basse-ville (Ces., 87); le 
rond-point (Baz., 152); la courte-pointe (Def., 46, 152); 
court-circuit (Bat., 247; Ces., 152, 153); les bas-fonds 
(Ces., 300); les hauts-fonds (Quef., 108). 


grand-pére (Aym., 115; Baz., 11); grands-péres (Bos., 
144); arriére-grands-péres (Def., 21); beau-frére (Baz., 
120); grand-oncle (Bos., 13, 29; Def., 20); la parole 
étrange du grand oncle Cornélius (Bos., 75); arriére- 
petit-neveu (Bos., 75); petits-neveux (Duh., 218); ar- 
riére-petits-cousins (Bos., 141); petit-fils (Def., 17, 
30); belle-mére (Mar., 66); belle-sceur (Mar., 160); 
Extréme-Orient (Def., 316); Grand-Hétel (Def., 154); 
chauves-souris (Bat., 249). 


In 1928 the French Academy, in conformity 
with the history of feminine grand, pronounced 
in favor of grand-mére, etc. The changes thus 
authorized finally appeared.in the 1947 edition 
of the popular Nouveau Petit Larousse Illustré, 


and also in the works of some of our authors, 

together with, in one instance, an unauthorized 

but logical plural: 
pas grand-chose (Aym., 87, 267, 275; Bat., 172; Baz., 
109, 197; Def., 31; Quef., 224, 251); a grand-peine (Baz., 
107); la grand-route (Quef., 36); une ancienne grand- 
route (Quef., 120); la grand-messe (Baz., 20, 161; Quef., 
184); aux grand-messes (Quef., 184); grand-mére (Quef., 
73, 122, 123, 164, 237, 239, 250, 259); grands-méres 
(Bos., 141, 144); grand-tante (Def., 16). 


The element most commonly encountered 
in the adjective-noun compounds is demi. Led 
by demi-heure, we find demi-haine, demi-siécle, 
demi-chapelet, demi-mesures, demi-songe, demi- 
bouteille, demi-ruine, demi-deuil, demi-profon- 
deur, demi-obscurité, demi-meétre, demi-tour, demi- 
colonnes, etc. We even find, presumably owing 
to force of habit, son chateau a@ demi-ruiné 
(Def., 34 [repeated without hyphen, 280)). 
We also find both un demi-siécle and ce demi 
siécle (Bos., 13). 

The adjective-noun compound has obviously 
met with great favor both in application to 
older non-compounds and, especially, in the 
creation of new terminology, as in faux-bond 
(Bos., 28); faux-témoignages (Aym., 269); 
le fou-rire (Baz., 25); l’électro-choc (Baz., 133), 
etc. 

4° Noms composés d’un adjectif et d’un substantif 
désignant un objet nouveau appelé du nom d’une de 


ses qualités.—Méme liberté. Ex.: um rouge gorge ou 
rougegorge, des rouges gorges Ou rougegorges. 


The third, fourth, and eighth categories of 
compound nouns tend to overlap one another. 
I have therefore adhered especially to the spirit 
of the classification. 

For words of earlier composition, such as 
contremailre (Baz., 362, 365), the form seems 
generally to have been accepted as being a settled 
matter, although exceptions exist: for example, 
contre-partie (Baz., 109). The hyphen, where it 
occurred in older terms, is retained, and, in 
the formation of newer terms, is preferred: 

une contre-puissance (Duh., 35); un contre-argument 

(Mar., 11); une arriére-pensée (Aym., 242; Bos., 39); 

Varriére-boutique (Def., 101); l’arriére-cuisine (Ces., 

207); aux arriére-plans (Aym., 190); arriére-gardes (Bos., 

128); aux avant-postes (Ces., 264); cet avant-goit 

(Ces., 117); des sous-marins (Quef., 97); un hors-bord 

(Bat., 125); une surprise-party (Bat., 135). 


5° Noms composés de deux adjectifs désignant une 
personne ou une chose.—Les deux mots pourront 
s'écrire séparément, sans trait d’union, chacun gardant 
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sa vie propre. Ex.: un sourd muet, une sourde muette, des 
sourds muets, des sourdes muettes ;—douce amére, etc. 


For the probable reason that in this cate- 
gory especially, an instantaneous comprehen- 
sion of context depends primarily on the pres- 
ence of the hyphen, the éolérance is usually 
rejected for this and other, similar types of 
compounds, e.g.: 

ce clair-obscur (Ces., 141); le bien-fondé (Aym., 242); 

[le] contre-bas (Bat., 229); un non-lieu (Baz., 163); 1’a 

peu prés (Bat., 86); l’4-peu-prés (Mar., 203). 


6° Noms composés de deux substantifs construits 
en apposition.—On pourra ou écrire les deux mots 
séparément, chacun formant son pluriel d’aprés la 
régle générale, ou les réunir, sans trait d’union, en un 
seul mot qui ne prendra qu'une fois, a la fin, la marque 
du pluriel. Ex.: un chou fleur ou choufleur, des choux 
fleurs ou choufleurs ;—un chef lieu ou cheflieu, des chefs 
lieux ou cheflieux. 


The pronunciation of some of these com- 
pounds obviously militates against unification. 
The unification of chef lieu, for example, results, 
visually, in the inseparable consonant group 
fl, and so appears to indicate, in the oral coun- 
terpart, a reformation of the word as ché- 
flieu. 

New compounds are frequently found in the 
separated state: for example, la fermeture 
éclair (Romain Gary, Le Grand Vestiaire 
[207]; Paris, Gallimard, 1949). The present 
tendency, however, is mainly to unify them by 
means of the hyphen, as in sa visite-éclair (Baz., 
41). Chef-liew (Aym., 17, 157; Def., 114) re- 
tains the hyphen, as do also, for example, 
gardien-chef (Aym., 148) ; médecin-chef (Baz., 29, 
101); surveillant-chef (Baz., 261, 264, 270); 
brigadier-chef (Ces., 109); une borne-fontaine 
(Aym., 124); veines-méres (Bos., 338) and (3°) 
sa pie-mére (Baz., 14); loup-garou (Def., 32); 
chiens-loups (Quef., 276); messieurs-dames 
(Baz., 107). Special character, special shape, 
dual or even triple purpose, etc., are well ex- 
pressed by these and other, newer, compounds 
which reject the folérance: 

un probléme-clef (Baz., 94); les moments-clefs (Bat., 


46); une grotte-couloir (Ces., 98); un roman-feuilleton 
(Def., 177); mon verre-ballon (Def., 172). 


la porte-fenétre (Aym., 10; Def., 19); portes-fenétres 
(Def., 18); une table-bureau (Bat., 152); cet asile-prison 
(Baz., 102); un tiroir-caisse (Baz., 161); bar-fumoir (Ces. 
30); une grange-étable (Def., 115); lits-salons (Def., 168) 
bancs-coffres (Quef., 248); robes-sarraux (Quef., 67); 
calendriers-réclame (Quef., 24); mon _ bureau-salon- 


bibliothéque (Def., 19); la salle 4 manger-salon-salle 
d’étude-atelier (Mar., 29). 


Many of the compounds which occur in this 
category are presumably of commercial origin. 
Some of the examples last listed above are 
made intelligible solely by the use of the hy- 
phen. In other instances the hyphen seems in 
tended to serve an analytical purpose, as in en 
Indo-Chine (Def., 97) as distinguished from 
d’Indo-chine (Duh., 126). 


7° Noms composés de deux substantifs ou d’un sub- 
stantif et d’un adjectif dont l’un est en réalité le 
complément de l’autre, sans particule marquant 
l’union.—On pourra toujours réunir les deux mots en u 
seul, prenant a la fin la marque du pluriel d’aprés |a 
régle générale. Ex.: un timbreposte, des timbrepostes, 
un terreplein, des terrepleins. 

Pour les mots hétel Dieu, féte Dieu, il semble préférable 
conserver l’usage actuel et de séparer les éléments const 
tutifs. Cependant on ne comptera pas de faute a ceux qui 
réuniront les deux substantifs en un seul mot: hételdieu 
fétedieu. 

Quant au pluriel des mots hélel Dieu, féte Dieu, bain 
marie, il n’y a pas lieu de s’en occuper, puisque ces mot 
sont inusités au pluriel. I] est inutile aussi de s’occuper, dans 
lenseignement élémentaire et dans les exercices du pluric|, 
du mot frou madame, désignant un jeu inusité aujourd’hui. 


First let us note, just in passing, that in 
examples of the type hétel Dieu or Phitel 
Labrousse (Def., 99), in which the second noun 


retains its primary, genitive function, this | 


function, even in some well-established cases, 
continues increasingly to be taken over by de. 
For example: sur le parvis de Notre-Dame (Bat., 
203). 

Neither the committee’s invitation to write 
the two words as one, nor its suggestion that 
the plural be formed in the regular manner, 
has been well received: le lerre-plein (Ces., 21); 
tes timbres-poste (Mar., 39). In fact the hyphen 
is sometimes present even in conjunction with 
the particle: le fabricant-de-moutards en retraite 
(Baz., 123). At the other extreme, where the 
particle is not present, the hyphen is likewise 
frequently lacking: 


Yaide pharmacien (Mar., 21); un vernis rouge sang (Bat., 
144); montagnes gris fer (Bat., 186); le vert empire 
(Mar., 29); le vert bouteille (Baz., 127); de vert jade 
(Mar., 116; Def., 331); bleu marine (Baz., 184); couleur 
créme (Ces., 386); but also: couleur de bile (Def., 120); 
une robe vert d’eau (Bat., 144). 


As is evident from the above examples, this 
occurs especially in color designation. But 
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this field also, the hyphen is beginning to 
appear: au leint rouge-brique (Def., 76). It is 
more common in other fields, however, dis- 
placing either de or a: 


la mi-novembre (Def., 120); en carton-pAte (Bat., 92); 
un bloc-notes (Baz., 164); les cafés-créme (Ces., 173); 
le week-end (Baz., 13); des garcons-bouchers (Baz., 306). 


Occasionally the use of the hyphen, whose 
importance to clarity was obviously not seen 
in the same light a half-century ago as it is 
today, is purposefully carried to the ridiculous 
extreme: 

Gris-perle est trop clair. Gris-souris, trop foncé. Disons: 


gris métis-de-souris-grise-avec-une-souris-blanche. Mais 
comme tout cela est imprécis! (Baz., 32) 


8 Noms composés d’un adjectif numéral pluriel et 
d'un substantif ou d’un adjectif.—On pourra les écrire 
en un seul mot et laisser au second la marque du pluriel, 
méme au singulier. Ex.: um troismdats, des troismats ;— 
un troisquarts, des troisquarts. 


The hyphen has been retained: 


le trois-mats (Georges Blond, Mary Marner [33, 41]; 


Paris, André Bonne, 1949); ce quatre-mAats (id., 37). 


9° Noms composés de deux substantifs unis par 
une particule indiquant le rapport qui existe entre eux. 

On écrira séparément les éléments de ces mots en 
observant avec chacun les régles générales de la syn- 
taxe. Ex.: un chef d’wuvre, des chefs d’euvre;—un pot 
au feu, des pols au feu;—un pied d’alouette, des pieds 
d'alouette;—un téte d téte, des téte a téte. 


Although the recommendation cannot be 
said to have been wholly accepted, examples of 
the indicated construction are extremely numer- 
OUS, @.g.° 

mon pot a tabac (Bat., 153); des pots 4 tabac (Def., 55); 

les verres 4 cognac (Bat., 246); cages 4 poules (Baz., 
371); les pots de chambre (Baz., 136); le bonheur du jour 

\ym., 132); des pommes de terre (Baz., 371); des pom- 

mes de pin (Bat., 249); le saut de loup (Baz., 366); les 
sauts de loup (Baz., 363, 394); le chef de poste (Baz., 
154); le gardien d’étage (Baz., 154); les chefs de gare 
Def., 99); aux caissiers de banques (Baz., 227); des 
pieds de nez (Quef., 72); le coeur A coeur (Mar., 165); 
en téte 4 téte (Aym., 237; Mar., 29, 155). 


But where the hyphen is reasonably necessary 
to the ready distinction of the unit as such, the 
hyphen is generally present: 
ce téte-d-téte (Bos., 80); les téte-d-téte (Aym., 132; 
Mar., 143); pot-au-feu (Mar., 9); chef-d’ceuvre (Ces. 
79; Mar., 223); chefs-d’ceuvre (Ces., 129); au rez-de- 
chaussée (Baz., 163); au garde-d-vous (Ces., 49); son 
pied-a-terre (Baz., 13); eau-de-vie de cidre (Baz., 24). 


10° Noms composés d’éléments variés empruntés 
a des substantifs, 4 des verbes, a des adjectifs, a 
des adverbes, 4 des mots étrangers.—On tolérera 
la séparation ou la réunion des éléments. Si on les 
réunit en un seul mot, celui-ci pourra former son 
pluriel comme un mot simple. Ex.: um chassé croisé ou 
un chassécroisé, des chassés croisés ou des chassécrotsés ; 
—un fier a bras ou un fierabras, des fiers a bras ou des 
fierabras ;—un pique nique ou un piquenique, des pique 
niques ou des piqueniques;—1un soi disant ou un soidi- 
sant, des soi disant ou des soidisants;—un te Deum ou 
un ledeum, des te Deum ou des tedeums;—un ex voto 
ou un exvoto, des ex voto ou des exvolos;—un vice roi 
ou un viceroi, des vice rois ou des vicerois;—un en téte 
ou un entéte, des en tétes ou des entétes;—une plus 
(moins) value ou une plusvalue—moinsvalue, des plus 
(moins) value ou des plusvalues, moinsvalues ;—un gallo 
romain ou un galloromain, des gallo romains ou des 
galloromains. 

Il est inutile de s’occuper du mot sot l’y laisse, si étrange- 
ment formé. 


D’une maniére générale, il est inutile de compliquer 
lenseignement élémentaire et les exercices du pluriel des 
noms composés tels que /aisser aller, oui dire, qui, 4 cause 
de leur signification, ne s’emploient pas au pluriel. 


Examples of separation are common: 


salle 4 manger (Aym., 10); chambre 4 donner (Def., 19); 
un grand savoir vivre (Def., 25); des mots croisés (Baz., 
89, 392). 


Examples of unification are likewise common: 


leurs marchepieds (Baz., 369); passepoil (Baz., 184); etc. 


But examples with the hyphen, especially in 
the case of newer compounds, are still more 
common: 
papier 4 en-téte (Baz., 15); 4 cloche-pied (Baz., 394); un 
passe-partout (Baz., 108); son va-tout (Baz., 365); une 
criminelle tout-venant (Def., 84); un haut-le-corps (Mar. 
215); le pick-up (Bat., 247). 


Trait d’union.—Méme quand les éléments consti- 
tutifs des noms composés seront séparés dans I’écriture, 
on n’exigera jamais de trait d’union. 


It is probably superfluous, at this point, to 
note that no final admonition could have been 
less effective. The use of the hyphen has in- 
creased rather than decreased. On occasion, it 
lends itself to fairly subtle distinctions, if not 
to syntactical aberrations, e.g.: 

Les hommes ne savent jamais ce qui se passe chez eux. 

Savent-ils seulement ce qui se passe ailleurs que chez-eux? 

(Aym., 128) (cf. mon chez-moi) 

N.S. BEMENT 
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Alberto Moravia 


O ONE any longer disputes the fact that 
since the end of the war there has been in 

Italy a literary revival of profound significance. 
Names such as: Vittorini, Pratolini, Berto, 
Moravia, and many others are becoming in- 
creasingly familiar to the general reading public 
in this country. Among all these writers one 
may safely say that none has attracted as 
much attention as Alberto Moravia. In less 
than four years no less than five of his novels 
and a respectable number of his short stories 
have been translated into English and some of 
their titles such as: The Woman of Rome, Two 
Adolescents, The Conformist have a very familiar 
ring indeed. Aside from Moravia’s own merit, 
and to give credit where credit is due, the fact 
that he has found in this country excellent 
translators has greatly helped to establish his 
reputation, particularly because one _ of 
Moravia’s best points is his style. In general 
his works have been accorded a very friendly 
reception varying from mild approval to enthu- 
siastic praise, and almost invariably the un- 
favorable criticisms have been directed to the 
subject matter of his works rather than to his 
ability as a writer. These evaluations of this 
writer, however, have generally been only 
partial and usually based on one single work 
so that an over-all appraisal of his work is still 
lacking. It is my hope to somewhat fill this gap 
by presenting a more detailed and exhaustive 
analysis of the works of this novelist who is 
considered by many, both in Italy and abroad, 
as the outstanding Italian writer of this period. 
Alberto Moravia was born in Rome on No- 
vember 28, 1907, as Alberto Pincherle. It was 
only when he began his writing career that he 
assumed his present name. Why he changed 
his name and why he chose Moravia for a pen 
name, I have not been able to learn. His family 
was of the upper middle class and financially 
well off; an important fact this, because it is 
this very same social group which forms the 
background for most of Moravia’s novels and 
a large number of his short stories. At the age 
of nine he became ill with tuberculosis of the 


bone, and the greatest part of the next five 
years was spent in bed in various sanatoria. 
This experience is one of the few of his life 
which has given him the direct inspiration for 
one of his writings, a short story: Znverno di 
malato. The protagonist, a young boy afflicted 
with tuberculosis in the knee joint is, as one 
may easily conjecture, Moravia himself, but 
the inveterate story teller has woven out of this 
personal experience a purely imaginary tale. In 
most writers this would be neither unusual nor 
remarkable but with Moravia this is a note- 
worthy exception and one of the few instances 
in which he injects even a minimum of personal 
tinge to his narratives. His long illness deprived 
him of any chance to receive a formal education, 
but this forced leisure was filled with incessant 
and multifarious reading which contributed in 
no little measure to his preparation as a writer. 
His first book Gli indifferenti was published in 
1929 when he was only twenty-two, but it 
showed a maturity and acumen far beyond his 
age and experience and explainable only in 
terms of his vast readings. During the fascist 
period, Moravia never actively opposed the 
regime but he never came to terms with it 
either, and his more or less overt hostility 
earned him a place among those regarded as 
potential enemies of the state. During the war 
and the German occupation he was forced to 
live in hiding and only with the liberation was 
he able to return to Rome and resume his 
literary career. He is at present still living in 
that city and has been married since 1941 to 
Elsa Morante, a well known author in her own 
right, who won great acclaim with her novel: 
Menzogna e sorlilegio. 

Obviously, although Moravia’s fame in Ital) 
and particularly in America dates mostly from 
the post war period, he cannot be considered ‘ 
post war writer either chronologically or it 
inspiration. As a matter of fact the war has no! 
had the slightest effect on the orientation of his 
art, and this not because he did not suffer 2: 
bitterly and perhaps even more bitterly tha: 
others, but because as a writer his interests an¢ 
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inclinations are elsewhere. What these are is 
evident in his first book and equally evident is 
that they have not changed much in all his 
books. This singleness of theme and the re- 
stricted scope which it implies is, as we shall see, 
the author’s trait which stands out most strik- 
ingly in a consideration of his works as a whole. 
When his first novel Gli indifferenti appeared 
it created a minor sensation in Italian literary 
circles. This unknown young man had brought 
forth a book which depicted the Roman upper 
middle class with a sincerity of intent, accuracy 
of portrayal, and psychological acumen, which 
had long been forgotten. His novel probed 
relentlessly and without pity into the moral 
decay of that society in the chaos following the 
first world war. These qualities stood out par- 
ticularly, thanks to the sharp contrast which 
his book made with the usual sugary, parlor 
novels in which this same society had become 
accustomed to see itself. In the latter the vices, 
depraved eroticism, and moral compromises 
were carefully disguised by means of rose- 
scented sentimentalism and hidden under the 
cloak of great loves. Gli indifferenti pointed its 
unwavering finger to the moral indolence of 
this class through the story of one of its repre- 
sentative families. As one can well imagine the 
book was not exactly what we would call cheer- 
ful or wholesome reading. It seems as if the 
author exploited the seamy side of life for all 
its worth and then added a little more for good 
measure. This is undoubtedly true, and is only 
one of the many signs which the book bore of 
the inexperience of the writer, of the over- 
enthusiasm of the beginner. One can easily 
point out other basic defects in this work such 
as the failure of the author to translate into 
artistic reality most of the situations and char- 
acters; the exaggerated insistence on certain 
points; the repetitiousness of events and the 
many far-fetched situations which have no 
justified place in the artistic unity of the novel. 
But with all these defects the book remains a 
notable one and from the point of view of an 
understanding of Moravia it remains funda- 
mental because we find in it, even if not fully 
developed, all the characteristics and tendencies 
of the later and much more accomplished 
writer. Foremost among these traits is the keen 
interest of the author in the ethical behavior 


of his fellowmen. This interest as it has been 
pointed out is not that of the moralist but of 
the observer of morals. Moravia does not 
explicitly judge nor does he have a thesis to 
propound or a set of reforms to suggest. He 
simply watches from the sidelines and remains 
outside of the events he narrates. This would 
immediately classify him as a realist, and since 
classifications are still fashionable we can 
easily accept this one also. Having so done, 
however, we must proceed to elaborate on this 
description. 

To begin with a few comparisons with pre- 
ceding realists we notice immediately that 
Moravia’s is totally unlike Zola’s realism. 
Moravia does not base himself on a detailed 
and documented observation of life. While 
Zola would actually visit the environment of 
which he was writing and inform himself 
accurately as to the last insignificant detail, 
Moravia seems to possess what I would call the 
faculty for synthetic observation. The pictures 
he presents to us are as realistically accurate 
as Zola’s but without the abundance of minute 
particulars and insistence on detail that the 
latter found so essential to establish his setting. 
Neither is Moravia’s brand of realism similar 
to that of his Italian predecessors, Verga and 
the veristi. He does not resort, as it was custom- 
ary for the latter to do, to the use of regional 
atmosphere or of dialects to create his milieu, 
in fact his background is at times diffused with 
vagueness, such as in La mascherata, but this 
does in no way diminish the realistic atmosphere 
of the work as a whole. To produce the effect 
of realism Moravia relies entirely on a few 
descriptive strokes and a masterful analysis of 
customs as these are reflected in the minds of 
his characters. In other words while with Zola, 
and to a lesser measure with Verga, realism was 
principally an external quality, in Moravia 
this manifests itself particularly in a mental or 
psychological manner. Moravia, like previous 
realists, looks objectively at life and humanity 
and depicts them as he sees them, but his em- 
phasis is not on the physical environment, the 
manner of expression, the actions of the char- 
acters, but rather on the mental processes which 
determine the behavior of people. Zola at- 
tempted to give a scientific basis to explain 
the moral corruption of certain groups or indi- 
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viduals of society; Verga seems to explain the 
vicissitudes of his unfortunate creatures through 
unrelenting fatalism. In Moravia there is 
nothing of this; he limits himself to observing 
the psychological behavior without any com- 
ments or explanations. In this sense Moravia 
is much more of a realist than either of the two 
above mentioned predecessors, in fact he may 
be called a pure realist in the true sense of the 
word. True enough, one point of similarity 
exists in the predominance of the sordid aspects 
of life which seem to be favored by all realists, 
Moravia included. But here again this simi- 
larity is to be explained in terms of greater and 
more basic differences. In Zola the sordid is 
intentionally chosen to bring out more strongly 
the social intent, the desire to improve hu- 
manity’s lot. In Verga this same sense of 
sordidness originates from a sense of sympathy 
for the victims of fate, but in Moravia there is 
nothing that transpires through the surface of 
his books to indicate any such feelings or inten- 
tions. In this respect also Moravia becomes, by 
comparison, the better exponent of true realism. 

This principal trait of Moravia as an observer 
of morals finds its complement in two other 
corollary characteristics which also remain 
basic throughout his works. These are an un- 
canny power of psychological insight and his 
exceptional ability to tell a story. It will be 
necessary to return upon these peculiar traits 
but now, having declared their existence, it is 
necessary to point them out in the individual 
works. Gli indifferenti, his first book, is the 
story of the moral indolence of a family of the 
upper middle class. Its protagonists proceed 
irreparably toward ultimate depravity through 
a lack of moral consciousness and through a 
complete inability to act. Their sin is one of 
sloth, of indifference, rather than one of willful 
guilt. In this way they are true creatures of their 
environment and of the class to which they 
belong, a social group corroded to its very core 
by a constant state of degeneration character- 
ized by complete lack of moral stamina and by 
an endless recourse to subterfuge and com- 
promise to justify its unsavory deeds. At times, 
as is the case with Michele, one of the pro- 
tagonists of Gli indifferenti, there remains an 
inkling of the impending doom and there is a 
sense of urgency to translate this vague feeling 
into action, but this attempted revolt of the 
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individual is quickly submerged under the tide 
of group pressure. Each time Michele rebels to 
circumstances a sneering fate seems ready to 
add insult to injury by changing what should be 
the fateful moment of redemption from tragi: 
sublimity to stinging ridicule. Michele’s sister, 
Carla, does not even possess this last vestige 
of revolt. Her only consciousness of guilt is a 
vague awareness that her life as it is, is some- 
how wrong, that she must somehow change it 
and shape for herself what she calls una nuova 
vila. This new life need not be better or for 
that matter, worse, it must, however, be 
different; of this she is certain, in fact this is the 
only really positive opinion she possesses. As we 
would expect, in this change, as in everything 
else, she follows the line of least resistance and 
sinks even lower in the pitfall of degradation 
by becoming the mistress of her own mother’s 
lover. Not much different in purpose and scope 
is Moravia’s second novel Le ambizioni sbaglia- 
te. The author retains in this his interest in th: 
psychological analysis of moral problems, but 
artistically it is inferior to his first book because 
Moravia never succeeds in untangling the 
many strings of his plot into a logical sequenc: 
or coordinated unity. Too many of its situa. 
tions are forced to the breaking point an 
Moravia resorts a few times too many to th 
help of strange coincidences to give sequence t 
his story. The reader leaves the book with 2 
great sense of confusion and while he may agre: 
with the point the author implies in the title 
that the heroine has a distorted and wrong 
point of view as to what her life ambition: 
ought to be, still he cannot accept the portraya 
of this same heroine as having any artisti 
consistency. Obviously Moravia had by thi’ 
time become confirmed in his_ inclinatio: 
toward problems of morals as background fo: 
his writing, but he is not quite sure as yet © 
the manner and technique he should emplo} 
After an interlude of several books of shor 
stories Moravia returned to the novel with / 
mascherata. Here the ever recurring theme © 
moral decay of a certain part of society is no 
as openly evident but, cleverly hidden into th: 
setting of a political problem, remains in th 
background. For all obvious purposes th: 
novel is a parody of the dictator. The scene * 
laid in an imaginary South American repub!: 
but it applies to any dictatorship; so much $ 
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that the book was banned in Italy after the 
first edition had appeared, and the Spanish 
censor never allowed it to be translated into 
Spanish because he maintained that the book 
narrated events which had actually happened 
in his country. This work is remarkable princi- 
pally for the perfect manner in which the story 
is told. One can easily conjecture that Moravia 
purposely pushed into the background his pre- 
occupation with psychological problems in 
order to concentrate on the development of the 
plot. This is a far cry from the hesitancy and 
confusion of Le ambizioni sbagliate; here the 
author retains complete control of his story 
and unfolds it swiftly and entertainingly. It 
remained for Moravia to combine his earlier 
acumen for psychological analysis with his 
newly perfected technique as a narrator to 
have an outstanding personal style. This 
seems to be exactly what happened and his 
next work Agostino shows us a completely 
mature writer. Agostino restricts the scope of 
Moravia’s psychological analysis to one indi- 
vidual, in this case an adolescent, within the 
moral atmosphere of that same middle class 
which had supplied the background for his 
earlier novels. It is not a novel in the traditional 
sense of the word, since there is actually no 
plot. Moravia simply leads us through the in- 
volved mental processes which are part of the 
process of growing up. Still the book retains 
enough continuity as if it were filled with un- 
broken action and this is so because of 
Moravia’s ability to turn this analysis into a 
convincing narrative. This narrowing of inter- 
est to the psychological unfolding of one single 
character is retained by Moravia to a certain 
extent in his next novel La Romana. This book, 
translated into English as The Woman of Rome, 
marks the beginning of Moravia’s fame in this 
country. Basically Mino and Adriana of La 
Romana are very similar to Michele and Carla 
of Gli indifferenti. Adriana’s instinctive desire 
to live a normal life, to realize her dream of 
happiness in marriage and motherhood is per- 
fectly sound. As a young girl she would see 
every evening, reenacted through a cottage 
window a scene which embodied her dearest 
dreams: a family sitting down to their evening 
meal, in a warm and friendly room reflecting 
all the solidity of family life in the lower middle 
class. But between this dream and its realiza- 


tion lies the necessity of a will power which 
will demand of life certain things and, if not a 
full realization, at least a part of the dream. 
This will Adriana does not possess. Like Michele 
and Carla she lets life take its course, accepting 
without protest the will imposed by other 
people and by circumstances. Thus, she be- 
comes a prostitute. Adriana’s chief sin then, as 
was the case with the protagonists of Gli 
indifferenti, is primarily one of moral indolence. 
There is no struggle, no crisis in Adriana; she 
accepts her lot with a resigned acquiescence 
which by her own admission is her greatest 
strength. What could she do if unable to mold a 
different life by her own will she were to revolt 
against fate? Mino, her lover, provides the an- 
swer. But this answer, that is: his suicide, is 
even weaker than her acceptance of life at its 
face value. Like Michele of Gli indifferenti, 
Mino is aware of the necessity of a revolt 
against the suffocating corruption of his en- 
vironment, and he is equally aware that the 
price of redemption is a tremendous moral 
courage. His suicide is the implicit admission 
that this strength is lacking in him and more 
particularly so in the social group to which he 
belongs because the latter not only fails to pro- 
vide any encouragement but even frustrates all 
his attempts. This book is generally considered 
Moravia’s best and it is certainly the most 
successful from the point of view of popularity. 
One can easily understand why, after reading 
it. Technically, it is a perfect narrative; with 
enough action and continuity to keep our 
interest to the last word. The characterization 
creates with Adriana a living personage of 
great vividness and reality, but most important, 
in my opinion, is Moravia’s accurate psycho- 
logical portrayal. We do not leave the book 
with the impression that we have just com- 
pleted a scientific observation, nor do we feel 
that having descended temporarily into the 
gutter we now may again ride to our lofty 
moral station and pass judgment. In spite of 
the sordidness of Moravia’s books, including 
this one, there is never in them even a trace of 
that erotic suggestiveness which we see every 
day in our advertisements. Nor do we put down 
the volume with that fixed feeling of relief and 
despondency which accompanies a particularly 
unpleasant experience. Moravia, I have said, is 
a perfect realist and the general impression that 
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we carry with us in leaving La Romana is that 
we have relived another human being’s life. All 
the adjectives that occur to our mind while we 
read, seem to lose their particular meaning and 
blend away into a larger picture which can best 
be described as: another human being, another 
life. 

Moravia’s next volume La disubbidienza is 
very much similar to Agostino. In fact in their 
English translation the two stories were in- 
cluded into a single volume under the title of 
Two Adolescents. Like Agostino the protagonist 
of La disubbidienza is an adolescent who is con- 
fronted with the first serious problems of life as 
they materialize in the social and moral en- 
vironment of which he is a part. Moravia 
gives us another excellent portrayal of an in- 
dividual in his mental aspects as they reflect the 
customs of his society. Thus even in these 
works such as Agostino or La disubbidienza in 
which the author’s interest seems to be focused 
on one individual the larger theme of the social 
group and its behavior remains fundamentally 
the essential one. This last observation applies 
as well to Moravia’s next work: Amore coniu- 
gale. Here the emphasis seems to have shifted 
from the individual to an institution but that 
same middle class which is the real protagonist 
of all of Moravia’s novels remains as such in 
this one, too. Moravia chooses a representative 
of this class, in this case a would be intellectual 
and writer, and confronts him with one of the 
basic institutions of society, marriage. What 
happens is easily imaginable. The protagonist 
brings to marriage those same confused ethical 
standards, that same erotic restlessness which 
are peculiar of his class with the result that 
even this most basic human relationship loses 
its natural and wholesome aspect to become a 
sordid experience through that same moral 
sloth, that willingness to compromise on moral 
issues, that lack of strength of character which 
are always present in Moravia’s artistic world. 
As was the case for La Romana the value of the 
book lies principally in the extremely successful 
psychological analysis, which in this book is, in 
my opinion, the best one Moravia has ever 
written. The story is told in the first person, 
as in La Romana, but unlike the latter it is 
rather brief and is without any complications 
of plot. Still the story moves with such swift- 
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ness and is narrated with such lucidity that the 
reader literally flies through its pages to the 
last word. The last work of Moravia, // con- 
formista, continues to bring out the same prin- 
cipal tendencies of the author. Marcello, the 
protagonist, is obsessed since his early child- 
hood by the desire to be perfectly normal, to 
fit with ease in the web of society. This desire 
is, of course, brought on by a vague feeling that 
somehow he is different. Actually the main 
point of difference is that Marcello is a very 
weak character. Through an unfortunate youth- 
ful experience this sense of weakness becomes 
closely connected with erotic experiences and 
for a long time Marcello’s main purpose in life 
is to combat what he believes to be a very 
strong homosexual propensity in himself. To 
compensate for his weakness Marcello eventu- 
ally joins the fascist party, that is the one 
which seemed to him to possess unfailingly 
that strength which he himself lacked, and 
marries an apparently lusty girl that seemed to 
him a paragon of sexual normality, that very 
quality he so desperately sought. With the 
climax and end of the story Marcello discovers 
that both these ideals, the fascist party and his 
wife, are frauds. The party, at the time of crisis 
in the war, crumbles miserably and his wife, 
he discoveres, is not as normal as he thought. 
The book has a complicated plot, presented 
with the usual artfulness of the author, and 
though the psychological analysis has not the 
depth of previous works, it remains the chief 
element while the morality of the group consti- 
tutes once again the background. 

This singleness of theme is Moravia’s most 
obvious limitation in his novels, and I say in 
his novels advisedly, because in a considerable 
number of his short stories Moravia presents 
us with a new and totally unexpected side of 
his art, as I shall attempt to bring out shortly. 
But in his novels the singleness of the theme is 
undeniable, and though, as I have said, this is 
his greatest limitation it is also his greatest 
strength, because he brings to it such a depth 
of psychological insight, such an ability to 
create characters and such skill as a pure 
narrator that he stands revealed as an out- 
standing writer. In his treatment of this particu- 
lar section of society, he employs an impersonal 
detachment which allows him to probe into 
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the most remote corners of his characters’ 
mind and to expose to the naked eye all the rot 
which lies hidden under the veil of social con- 
ventions. The resulting picture is not a pretty 
one. We find ourselves in a world peopled with 
abnormal and morbid individuals obsessed by 
sensual and erotic preoccupations varying from 
natural sexual urges to unrestrained lust. It is 
this aspect of Moravia’s work which is the most 
controversial and which has led many to accuse 
him of immorality, lewdness, monotony, and 
many other unpleasant things. Actually those 
who attribute to Moravia all the above named 
faults should direct their disapproval toward 
that very society which is the author’s main 
concern. That particular segment of society 
is no figment of Moravia’s imagination; it 
exists and it is most certainly immoral, but 
we can hardly blame the author for this. No 
more valid is the criticism levelled at Moravia 
that by limiting himself to a single aspect of 
life he is omitting the greater part of the picture 
since there are other people besides his perenni- 
ally reoccurring profligates. No doubt that is 
so, but Moravia never intended to give us a 
complete and full picture of society; he set out 
to bring in the open those fringes of society 
which are afflicted by corruption; why then 
expect from him what he never intended to do? 
He sets a definite goal for himself and he 
achieves it in every one of his works; we cannot 
expect more of him. As for the criticism that his 
works become monotonous because of this re- 
stricted setting, I would say that it is to 
Moravia’s credit that he has been able to bring 
to a single theme so much renewed and fresh 
inspiration to make possible each time a success- 
ful work. In fact Moravia’s unquestioned sin- 
cerity and his insistence on this very limited 
subject matter are the only inklings we have of 
his own stand on the problems he treats. 
Nowhere in his works, explicitly or otherwise, 
are the sins of the protagonists condoned, on 
the contrary there seems to be implicit in the 
doggedness with which fate, or the author, seem 
to persecute them and expose them a definite 
condemnation of what they represent. It should 
be further noted that through Moravia’s appar- 
ent detachment transpires a carefully hidden 
touch of human sympathy, in the silent under- 
standing that redemption is always possible. I 


do not intend to say with the last remark that 
Moravia is a moralist, that he writes his books 
to correct some obvious errors of society. But 
if we are to attribute to him an ulterior motive, 
then I would say indeed, that it would be a 
moral one. Actually Moravia’s purpose is that 
of all artists: to translate into artistic reality 
the result of his ceaseless observation and keen 
psychological scrutiny. 

If the subject matter of Moravia’s books has 
given rise to a great deal of controversy, his 
ability as a natural story teller has been gener- 
ally recognized both in Italy and abroad. This 
outstanding quality of our writer was obvious 
in his first book and became more and more 
evident in his later ones. For one thing Moravia 
employs a direct style of almost linear sim- 
plicity but he is able nevertheless to lead us 
with ease through all the intricacies of a charac- 
ter’s psychological development. Furthermore, 
in spite of all these psychological ramifications 
the main thread of the story is always predomi- 
nant and the action unfolds with unobstructed 
fluency to its climax. Perhaps the best example 
of Moravia as a pure narrator is La mascherata. 
This work is certainly not his best from many 
points of view, but it was an effort on his part 
to bring his narrative ability to perfection. 
Moravia has the gift of being able to create his 
characters clearly in a few sentences. These 
introductory remarks are, of course, enlarged 
by his relentless psychological scrutiny, but the 
characters come to life immediately when we 
first encounter them. 

In some of Moravia’s short stories we come 
face to face with a most unexpected side of this 
author and one which, to my knowledge, is 
completely unknown in this country. None of 
the stories of this drastically different Moravia 
have been translated into English. He has to 
his credit so far several volumes of short stories, 
plus innumerable ones which have appeared in 
many Italian periodicals and dailies and which 
have never been collected, but of these only 
two collections: J sogni del pigro and L’epidemia 
show evidence of this new trend. This new ap- 
proach might be called surrealistic, supernatural 
or fantastic, but none of these adjectives ex- 
plains it fully. Upon the first reading of these 
stories one thinks almost immediately of Poe 
and his brilliantly imaginative tales or of 
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Swift and his grotesque satire. On further re- 
flection the reader also realizes that unlike Poe, 
Moravia does not abandon himself completely 
to his fantastic whim. Whatever there is of the 
supernatural in his stories, it is always resolved 
in terms of tangible reality, and likewise he 
differs basically from Swift because there is no 
definite satirical intent in him. He recalls more 
closely the surrealistic school of painting and 
their attempt to superimpose one reality to 
another. Moravia gives further evidence of his 
outstanding ability as a narrator in the manner 
in which he passes from reality to the fantastic 
and vice versa. Because of their very nature 
these stories lose their charm and special flavor 
when summarized but in spite of this risk it 
may be worth the while to examine one of them 
for the sake of illustration. J/ tacchino from the 
collection L’epidemia, is a good example. On 
Christmas day Policarpio-Curci, a businessman, 
is reminded by his wife by telephone to be 
punctual because they are having turkey for 
dinner. This turkey, however, is not in the oven 
when he arrives home as we would suspect, but 
it is instead in the living room, dressed with old 
fashioned elegance and with obvious romantic 
intentions toward Policarpio’s daughter. The 
latter is astonished but is also warned by his 
wife that the turkey is a good match and there- 
fore to act accordingly. From this beginning 
follow a whole series of situations which are 
equalled in their absurdity only by the straight 
face with which the characters in the story 
accept the whole matter. It is this very ab- 
surdity, however, which lends to the story its 
charm because it makes no pretense to be any- 
thing but what it actually is. The turkey is 
eventually discovered to be a fraud and his 
intentions toward the girl completely dishonor- 
able. The story, which is very short, ends with 
the initial scene being repeated a year later. The 
wife telephoning her husband to tell him to be 
punctual because they are having turkey for 
dinner, but not like last year; this time it is 
really a respectable turkey. Some of the stories 
do not emphasize the grotesque as strongly, but 
in all of them there is that paradoxical ab- 
surdity which becomes ludicrous in the natural- 
ness with which it is interspersed with reality. 
We may attribute, if we want to do so, an 
ulterior motive to all these stories. My impres- 
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sion is, however, that the author has no such 
purpose but writes them simply because they 
satisfy a sense of adventure in the realm of 
fantasy. Whatever the case these stories make 
pleasant even if very unusual reading. 

This is to the present the extent of Moravia’s 
work. If we may go by his past performance one 
can expect a great deal more from him but up 
to now his greatest quality seems to be his 
ability as a narrator accompanied by an accur- 
ate and thorough psychological analysis of his 
characters. If his scope, as we have seen, is 
limited it is simply because those are also his 
limitations as an artist and a man, but within 
these confines Moravia has brought a vigorous 
new life into the Italian contemporary novel. 

CaRLo L. GOLINO 

University of California, Los Angeles 
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Lhe Significance of Language Training 
in the USAF 


T IS always a pleasure to come to the Uni- 

versity of Kentucky, particularly during 
this season of the year. Since the U.S. Air Force 
leans so heavily on the advice and counsel of 
civilian educators, the opportunity to come 
here and discuss the problems of language train- 
ing with you is sincerely appreciated.* 

It is a good idea, I think, to sit back occa- 
sionally and reflect on such things as the signifi- 
cance of language training in the military, to 
reexamine our goals and our purposes, to 
scrutinize carefully the methods we use to 
train men in the language skills we need so 
badly. It is also wise to identify and evaluate 
the values of language training over and above 
the skill and facility of using a language. 

In all training undertaken by the U. S. Air 
Force, we must stay within the confines of the 
mission assigned to us by the Department of 
Defense. That mission, briefly stated, is to 
defend the country. We attempt to accomplish 
this mission first by maintaining a military air 
organization so powerful that the fear of retali- 
ation will deter an aggressor nation from 
striking us, and second, to try to develop an 
understanding among would-be aggressors of 
American life as it exists. To do this we must 
have available personnel thoroughly familiar 
with the language values and attitudes of for- 
eign peoples. 

We have found language training to be an 
extremely difficult training problem. There is, 
apparently, no easy way for an adult to learn 
a new language. The curriculum we ask our 
personnel to follow, in the case of languages 
such as Russian, calls for six classroom hours a 
day, 5 days a week, for a period of 46 weeks, or 
a total of 1380 classroom hours. For the 
Romance and Scandinavian languages, we find 
that a 23 week course is sufficient. Intensive 
though these courses are, they do not result in 
complete fluency on the part of the student in 
all cases. They do arrive at a point, however, 


where a short time spent in the country whose 
language they have learned will result in a high 
degree of fluency. A program as demanding as 
this requires that we select the most talented 
and capable of our personnel for this training. 

Prior to February, 1951, the responsibility 
for training Air Force personnel in languages 
rested largely with the Army Language School, 
Presidio of Monterey, California. In February 
of 1951, however, our requirements were such 
that they could not be handled by the Army 
Language School, and we were required to call 
upon civilian educational institutions for this 
training. To date, we have established courses 
in 19 languages in six civilian institutions. 

The first program established was a Russian 
training program at Syracuse University, New 
York. We have now graduated a sufficient num- 
ber of people from that program to have had a 
chance to examine the results of our training. 
Of particular interest to us, aside from the pro- 
ficiency in language, was the change in attitude 
of these young airmen as they passed through 
their 12 month course, maintaining daily con- 
tact with Russian natives so recently forced to 
abandon their homeland. Let me read a few 
paragraphs from the salutatorian’s speech given 
in Russian at a recent graduation from the 
Russian Program at Syracuse. 

... “I think that almost all of us here will 
admit that we’ve learned a great deal during 
these eleven months; and those of you who are 
still in the first stages of the course will very 
soon realize that this is true. I don’t mean 
that we’ve merely learned a foreign language 
although that of course is important in itself. 
It’s a question, however, of much more than a 
few verbs and much more than knowing how to 
describe a classroom or what to say at the 
barbershop. 

“For example, last week one of our teachers, 


* A paper presented at the Fifth Foreign Language Con- 
ference, University of Kentucky, April 26, 1952. 
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and believe me they all know us very well, 
remarked how much we had changed since we 
first arrived in Syracuse. At that time, she said, 
we were like little children, very innocent and 
quite naive. But now, as the course ends, we 
too realize that we’ve grown up a bit. We’re 
beginning to realize that in our world today 
there just doesn’t seem to be room for inno- 
cence. We understand now that life means more 
than a refrigerator and an automobile or a 
Saturday night party. And we’ve found a cer- 
tain pride in our wonderful country, in spite of 
the fact that it took people who weren’t even 
born here to reveal it to us. 

‘““As an example of this former ignorance and 
lack of appreciation, I remember one incident, 
although there were many, which took place 
one day in our Oral-Aural class. As you know, 
in this hour the teacher poses a basic question 
and each of the students answers in turn. On 
this particular day such a question was given: 
What are the duties of our Senate and Con- 
gress? There wasn’t one student who could offer 
a satisfactory answer. We had to wait for the 
teacher to answer it for us. It seemed that we 
were the foreigners rather than this man who 
had lived in America only one year. There 
were even occasions when we were asked to 
relate what we had read in the newspapers the 
night before; and no one could, fer no one had 
read the papers. It was shameful that we, who 
have so much to be thankful for, took such 
little interest in our country. Yes, in this re- 
spect, we have grown up a bit....” 

It is indeed gratifying and, I think, signifi- 
cant to observe the insight these students have 
gained during their training. 

The type, complexity, and design of military 
weapons are, as you know, constantly changing. 
Further, military weapons are not confined 
solely to military hardware. A scientist working 
at a civilian university on atomic research is as 
much a weapon of the military as is a B-36. In 
the conflict that confronts us today, ideas and 
the manner in which they are presented take 


on the importance of bombs on a target. We do 
not normally consider words as a weapon of 
war. However, the nature of our present con- 
flict is such that I think they can be so classi- 
fied. Let me illustrate. In a recent discussion of 
our foreign aid program by Time magazine, it 
was pointed out that the word ‘‘foreign”’ and the 
word ‘‘aid”’ are both unpopular words with the 
American people. What a shame it is that such 
a fine program as the Point IV program should 
be treated with apathy, and in some cases 
hostility, when a better choice of words con- 
ceivably could have produced much more en- 
thusiasm. 

In our world today the words democracy, 
liberty, freedom, peace, have a variety of 
meanings. When I hear the word “‘peace,”’ the 
first thing I want to know is whether it was 
used by an American or a Russian. Yes, words 
are weapons and it is vitally important that the 
military have within its organization personnel 
who can choose the right word in the right 
language, and predict the reaction it will cause 
in terms of action and attitude. 

The significance of language training in the 
military is, first, it tends to develop in our 
personnel a mature, objective and unemotional 
approach to the problems that confront us and, 
second, it arms us with a weapon that, if 
properly used, can weaken an enemy’s ability 
to conquer. 

The American civilization has practiced and 
developed the concept of human dignity for 176 
years, and never in our turbulent history has 
this concept been so directly and so insidiously 
challenged. This concept of human dignity is, 
in the final analysis, the basic value for which 
we are fighting, and we must meet this chal- 
lenge with every resource at our command. 
Among these resources, and high on the list in 
importance is the understanding and the appli- 
cation of foreign languages. 

CapTaAIn Cuar es E. Futsecx, USAF 

USAF Institute of Technology 

Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio 























The Theater in Germany 


URING the past winter it was my privi- 

lege to be on research leave from The 
College of Wooster, and I spent six months in 
Germany, from October until April in study at 
the University of Bonn and in lecturing for the 
U. S. Centers of Information at the Amerika- 
Hauses. I visited in all forty five different 
German cities and whenever possible I took ad- 
vantage of the wealth of German stage and 
musical productions. 

The theater in Germany is again considered 
a vital link in the national culture. It is, what 
Brooks Atkinson would demand, ‘“‘A center of 
art and not a huckster’s bazaar.’’ The Euro- 
pean takes his culture, literature, music, paint- 
ing, architecture, and drama most seriously 
and makes them part of himself and of his life. 
He is even willing to assume the responsibility 
of the cost of their maintenance, both by pay- 
ing admission price and his share of the taxes 
necessary to sustain them. 

In the Bundesrepublik and West-Berlin 
there are today 168 theaters in operation, and 
most of these are either state or city controlled. 
Only 12 are privately owned, ten are peasant 
(bauern) theaters, which means houses in 
which pieces in dialect are produced, four are 
summer stages, and six are outdoor theaters. 
The total number is, however, only half of the 
321 houses which were operating in 1937-38. 
Many of the former buildings are a complete 
loss; in Bonn for instance, nothing remained of 
the Stadttheater, and a large hall on the 
fringes of the city had to be rented and re- 
modeled to serve as theater, opera house and 
concert hall. This summer a new ‘‘Beethoven- 
saal” or concert hall will be erected. 

Eight thousand actors, singers and dancers 
are regularly employed in the Republik, but an 
almost equal number remains unemployed. The 
latter artists have introduced into Germany 
the “theater-in-the-round” movement, and this 
medium is highly successful because the actors 
are qualified professionals and because no 
props, curtains, draperies, backdrops, are neces- 
sary. 
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Another economic advantage is achieved in 
the reliance on modern, costumeless perform- 
ances. Prices are higher than in the regular 
theater, but the number of admissions is also 
smaller. In Bonn ‘‘theater-in-the-round”’ is 
held in a deserted air-raid shelter. In the fall of 
1951 tickets were available at any time, but in 
February and March when I applied for seats 
they had to be ordered weeks in advance; 
Moliére’s Der Kranke der Einbildung had found 
enormous popularity. I don’t believe I had ever 
been more impressed than I was by the English 
detective thriller, Gaslicht, which I saw in this 
weird, winding setting deep in the ground. 

The repertoire theater and opera in Germany 
are international in character. For instance, 
from the tenth to the twenty first of November 
the opera in Stuttgart was playing Beethoven’s 
Fidelio, Verdi’s Aida, Carl Orff’s Die Kluge 
and Carmina Catulli, Mozart’s Hochzeit des 
Figaro and Die Zauberflite, Igor Stravinsky’s 
Der Wiistling, Offenbach’s Hoffmann’s Er- 
zihlungen, Lehar’s Die lustige Witwe, Lotzing’s 
Undine, and Puccini’s Madame Butterfly. 

The Wiirttembergische Staatstheater was 
producing at the same time Lied der Lieder 
by Jean Girandoux, Der Kranke der Einbildung 
by Moliére, Wallenstein and Wilhelm Tell by 
Schiller, Troilus und Cressida by Shakespeare, 
Ein Kleiner Engel ohne Bedeutung by Claude- 
André Puget, Gloriana by Arnolt Bronnen and 
Jim and Jill by Grey-Newman. A variety such 
as this could be found in almost every German 
city except that many of the smaller cities 
do not have an opera house. 

As one travels about in Germany, therefore, 
one has such rare treats awaiting in the theater. 
One sees the old masters now and then, like 
Goethe and his Faust I in Wiesbaden, Lessing 
and his Nathan der Weise in Mainz, or his 
Minna in Miinchen, and what a treat these 
were. One could only wish that American 
students who find no pleasure in reading these 
plays, could have enjoyed this refined Rokoko 
comedy as given in the Kammerspiele. Shake- 
speare is never absent from the German stage 
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and is an old standby. Molitre-Kleist’s A mphy- 
rion had a long run in Cologne and drew ca- 
pacity crowds to the enormous Universitits 
Aula. Moliére’s Tartuff went through 105 per- 
formances in Cologne alone this past season. 
Calderén is likewise always present. His Dame 
Kobold was the choice in Wiesbaden for the 
winter’s entertainment. 

The parade of the moderns is led by Thorn- 
ton Wilder’s Die kleine Stadt, T. S. Eliot’s 
Cocktail Party, Clifford Odet’s Ein Madchen 
vom Lande, Christopher Fry’s Ein Phoenix 
Zuviel, and Lillian Hellman’s Die kleinen 
Fiichse. Jacques Doval’s Towarisch was being 
shown in many German cities with extended 
runs. Die Rotie Kain by the contemporary Ger- 
man Hans Erich Nossack | would regard as the 
best modern play I saw. Gian-Carlo Menotti’s 
musical drama Der Konsul probably made the 
deepest impression upon the German audiences. 

On the other hand, the modern French are 
most successful in Germany especially with 
their refined comedies. Jean Giroudoux’ /nter- 
mezzo could be seen most everywhere. His Lied 
der Lieder and Undine were also much in de- 
mand. Jean Anouilh’s Colombe could be seen 
under this title in Berlin and Miinchen, in 
Bielefeld where I had a chance to see it, it 
played as Die Weisse Taube, but was not much 
in favor. In these authors French comedy un- 
questionably reaches its highest point of re- 
finement and esprit. In Sascha Guitry Nicht 
suhiren, mein Damen (Niirnberg) or Marcel 
Pagnol Zum goldenen Anker (Bonn) love and 
language are already worn threadbare. But 
they may still be considered superior to Theo 
Lingen’s earthy Theophanes (Bonn). 

The types of plays produced depend entirely 
on the director or “Intendant” as he is called 
in German. Frequently he is director, producer, 
actor, all in one, as the famous Kriitgens in 
Diisseldorf. The German system differs from 
the American in that a different play is given 
almost every night, and this affords genuine 
talented actors who like to appear in different 
roles a kind of theatrical paradise. However, 
the same play may be repeated twenty or thirty 
times a season. In January Sommernachtsitraum 
and Die verkaufle Braut had their 25th per- 
formance both in one week in Cologne. Severe 
adverse criticism and lack of an audience are 
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the only stops to a performance. For example, 
after the carnival’s season in Bonn, Hebbel’s 
Maria Magdalena made its appearance. The 
critics were extremely harsh with both pro- 
ducer and certain actors. Consequently the 
play was canceled and withheld for three weeks 
for reworking. On the other hand, the first play 
I saw in Bonn, Shaw’s Die heilige Johanna was 
an instantaneous success, and I think every 
adult and pupil of the secondary schools from 
far and near saw this production. 

Operatic performances are practically always 
sold out, but this cannot be said of the theater 
seats. The Kino is making great inroads with 
its cheaper admissions and greater variety of 
shows. Admission prices vary with the kind of 
play. A first showing is always higher, and a 
Wagnerian opera is usually the highest priced 
on account of the enlarged orchestra and 
chorus. Nevertheless, prices range in American 
money for the opera from a quarter to just 
above two dollars, for the theater from seven- 
teen cents to a dollar-thirty. I shall probably 
never have such choice seats again in my life, 
as I have had in Germany this winter. (U. S. 
uniforms may be seen at the opera, at the 
theater practically never.) 

The staging of plays has become a real art in 
economy in Germany. Most theaters lost all 
their paraphernalia, and with each production 
of the old repertoire new sets and costumes 
are acquired. The spectator is amazed at the 
utter simplicity and sparsity of the props which 
make of every play almost an expressionistic or 
symbolistic picture. The Mannheim Theater 
even boasted of its symbolistic settings to 
Wagner’s Siegfried. A competition was held 
among the artists of the city for this new “‘In- 
szenierung.”’ Drapes and lighting seem to play 
the main part in stage effects. 

The Old Vic Company of London, on tour 
through Germany, performed the complete 
first three acts of King Lear without a break 
and without lowering the curtain. Props which 
looked like rock formations or trees were si- 
lently shifted, moved apart or to another side 
of the stage while the lights were only slightly 
dimmed for a brief interval. Similarly in 
Goethe’s Faust (Wiesbaden) most of the time 
the stage was perfectly bare except for one 
piece of simulated wall which served as well, 
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bench, city wall, street corner, or resting place 
on a hill top. In the Residenztheater in Miin- 
chen the rotating stage shifted with open cur- 
tain while the actors moved from one scene to 
the next in Schiller’s Fiesko. 

In modern plays like Giroudoux’ /ntermezzo 
twisted wire simulates a tree, a park bench, a 
chair, a room, door, mirror, or table. In Berlin 
Schiller’s Tell was staged with what seemed the 
epitome of economy. With the exception of a 
very few scenes, called “Bilder” in the program, 
the stage was a complete void; however, the 
lighting on the cyclorama for each setting pro- 
jected a symbolistic alpine scenery. Similar and 
often weird effects are achieved by throwing 
light projections upon a transparent curtain in 
front of the stage, as was so successful in the 
‘Hexenkiiche” in Faust in Wiesbaden. Ever 
new and different ways and means of staging 
are tried and experimented in Germany. The 
ingenuity of the producer needs to work upon 
the scarcity of his means. 

I might add, that when King Lear was given 
in Bonn in English it found such wide appeal 
that the Vic Company agreed to return im- 
mediately upon the completion of its tour. It 
was the only play in English which I saw in 
Germany. In Pygmalion and Heilige Johanna 
German audiences seemed to find great pleas- 
ure in George Bernard Shaw’s sly pokes at the 
British. 

Schiller is the foremost German dramatist 
and is in constant demand on the stage today. 
All of his plays may be seen in the course of one 
season within Germany. The reason for that is, 
of course, quite obvious. All are directed against 
one or another aspect of tyranny, from the first 
play Die Riuber written when the young poet 
was held against his will in military barracks 
through his great dramas Fiesko, Wallenstein, 
Don Carlos, Kabale und Liebe. In his Fiesko 
and Wallenstein, two different military leaders 
attempt to assume dictatorship, but receive 


their rightful doom. In Don Carlos Schiller 
makes the strongest plea for freedom of con- 
science, and in Kabale und Liebe the rights of 
lovers to choose their own mates are portrayed. 
I recall how after the first World War Wilhelm 
Tell led to uprisings against the occupation 
forces in the Rhineland, and the play was with- 
drawn by military authorities. Today this high 
song of freedom and national unity is given on 
almost every German stage, and in the new 
Schiller Theater in Berlin there were two per- 
formances on Sundays for the convenience and 
attraction of citizens of the East Zone. 

These latter shows are abridged with the love 
interest omitted, and the strong political sig- 
nificance emphasized. In fact, Bertha was en- 
tirely deleted from the play. Hence all scenes 
of love and lyric interest were absent. The 
costumes used never led one to believe that this 
was a drama in a romantic Tyrolean setting. In 
fact the similarity between Gessler’s and a 
Russian officer’s uniform was unmistakable. 
Because the play took less than three hours to 
perform the dubbing of Wilhelm Tell to Wil- 
helm Schnell seemed quite justified. 

I should like to emphasize that the arts 
flourish in Germany, and their enjoyment is 
available to every one. The state considers the 
arts a necessary part of man’s existence, hence 
they are tax supported, while here in our de- 
mocracy they are entrusted almost entirely to 
individual or group enterprise. Therefore in 
America every intelligent layman ought to do 
his share to support cultural entertainment. 
We might well take a warning from the Ger- 
mans who have seen so much Shakespeare that 
many of the untutored believe him to be one 
of theirs. “Sein oder nicht sein, das ist die 
Frage,” is possibly more familiar to every Ger- 
man child than it is to young Americans. 

WILLIAM I. SCHREIBER 

The College of Wooster 








Mexico’s Veladas Literarias, 1867-1868 


OR Mexico, as for her sister Latin American 

countries, the final crushing of Spanish 
domination and the unfurling of independence’s 
banners merely signified the commencement of 
turbulent internal struggles, which naturally 
followed, in order to restore under new patterns 
some political, juridical and administrative 
equilibrium. Coupled with national strife, 
Mexico had to contend with international 
conflicts that further weakened her on two 
notable occasions, namely, the war with the 
United States (1846-1848) and the European 
intervention in 1861, the latter featuring 
Maximilian’s transitory reign and the final 
restoration of Mexico’s sovereignty under the 
presidency of Judrez in 1867. 

The state of national letters had reached its 
lowest ebb for Mexico’s writers had embroiled 
themselves in the various upheavals. Under 
relaxing peace, the literary minds of the nation 
could substitute the pen for the sword and dedi- 
cate themselves to the cause of national liter- 
ature. The conflicts which drove many Mexi- 
cans to personal destruction and exile exalted 
their nationalistic spirit and accentuated the 
peculiar essence of their own country. Licking 
their wounds, they now turned to the immedi- 
ate aspects of their own national horizons and 
did so with ardent enthusiasm for progress. In 
the literary terrain, cultivation of the purely 
autochthonal became the motivating force and 
at its very core, the extolment of the national 
“paisaje’ and customs. In South America, 
Esteban Echeverria, Domingo Faustino Sar- 
miento, Andrés Bello and Jorge Isaacs were the 
great proponents of this literary trend and in 
Mexico, it was Ignacio Manuel Altamirano 
who wielded the cudgel for its implantation. 
Capable as he was as leader in the struggles for 
the cause of liberty, more so did Altamirano 
prove himself as guiding light in literary pur- 
suits. It was his keen penetration that saw the 
need of gathering together writers, young and 
old—no matter what their political beliefs had 
been—in meetings to ward off the signs of 
degeneration of national letters. 
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The germ for the organization of a literary 
group was first conceived by Luis Gonzaga 
Ortiz, esteemed poet of his day.'! This was 
towards the end of 1867 when he consulted 
Altamirano and two or three other men of 
letters who welcomed the idea with strong en- 
thusiasm. About then Enrique de Olavarrfa had 
just finished a play and it was decided to invite 
him to read his work before a gathering. Thus 
during one of the evenings of the last third of 
November, 1867, was born the first velada 
literaria. The small gathering comprised Ortiz, 
Altamirano, Facundo (José T. de Cuéllar), 
Manuel Pereda and a few other personal friends. 
The velada proved to be a successful procedure 
for the introduction of new writings and the 
men who formed the nucleus promptly decided 
to go ahead in the same vein. 

Several days later, to celebrate the arrival in 
the capital of Guillermo Prieto, who came 
bearing fresh cantos he had composed, another 
gathering, this time a bit larger than the first, 
took place. The second velada lileraria as- 
sembled on the 4th of December, 1867 in a 
little, comfortable salon in the modest house 
of Altamirano. Beautiful simplicity and 
straightforwardness that characterized the man 
marked the atmosphere of his abode. Nacho— 
so he was called by his friends—began the 
proceedings with the recitation of his poetry 
embodying the richness and exuberance of his 
native region. His theme featuring the en- 
comium of the national countryside and cus- 
toms pervaded not only this but succeeding 
tertulias. Among the other contributions were 
outstanding Riva Palacio’s reading of his 
“Siesta deliciosa’”’ and José Cuéllar’s rendition 
of his epilogue “Los arboles.’” Following the 
precedent of the first reunion there was music, 
wine, champagne, steaming punch, a wide 
assortment of cakes and pastries, toasts and 
tales. At that time, the members agreed upon 


1 Siglo XIX (Mexico; in Altamirano’s column “Revista 
de la semana” for January 7, 1868. 

2 Revista de Revistas (Mexico); article of Enrique de 
Olivarria y Ferrari “Las veladas literarias,” Oct. 15, 1916. 
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the weekly publication of the poetry and arti- 
cles read in each one of the sessions. Appropri- 
ately enough, the title of the publication was 
to be “‘Veladas Literarias.”’ 

After some discussion as to the setup of the 
tertulia, it was decided with the approval of 
all those present that they would hold weekly 
gatherings for the free expression of their 
literary talents. However, the aim was to keep 
these meetings on a strictly informal basis. 
What they formed was a club that would have 
get-togethers in homes of the various members 
and consequently they sought to avoid the cut 
and dried atmosphere of an academy. Perhaps 
this was a reaction to the years of following 
orders and regulations imposed upon them by 
the previous rampant strife. 

The most successful of all the veladas 
literarias was undoubtedly the fifth which 
took place in the house of Joaquin Alcalde on 
Monday, June 20, 1868. Many renowned poets 
attended the session, among them Guillermo 
Prieto, Joaquin Téllez, José Rivera y Rio, Juan 
Pablo de los Rios, Manuel Pereda, José T. de 
Cuéllar, Luis G. Ortiz, Ignacio Ramirez and 
two new illustrious members, Justo Sierra, just 
a youth of 20 who was studying law and Valen- 
tin Uhink, budding young critic of the day. 
Abounding in enthusiasm, Sierra brought with 
himself some of the verses he had been com- 
posing since his teens. His composition in 
alexandrine verse, ‘“‘E] canto de la hada,” 
received the heartiest praise from the audience 
and left no doubt as to his entrance among the 
Mexican literary greats. Altamirano, maestro 
of Justo Sierra, saw a great future in the world 
of literature for this neophyte. The other new- 
comer to the club, who was the first to intro- 
duce prose writings into the gathering, never 
attained the stature in literary pursuits that 
had been expected of him. 

Unfortunately, the true purpose of these re- 
unions gradually was lost and they became 
more lavish in their superficial aspects rather 
than in their literary merits. The number of 
those who attended the meetings held every 
Monday evening steadily increased and more 
and more they expected well-laden tables com- 
prising good liqueurs and meats and other deli- 
cacies. Few were the men who felt themselves 
capable financially to supply this fare and many 


who desired to be host at these affairs shied 
away from the possibility of looking ridicu- 
lously poor in comparison to the wealthier 
members. Alfredo Chavero and Juan Mateos 
valiantly attempted the return to the simplicity 
that prevailed during the very first sessions. 
All were invited to Chavero’s house and, 
although more emphasis was to be placed upon 
literary themes, the call of the punch and 
paunch seemed to be of greater importance to 
the majority. Three more sumptuous veladas 
followed in the home of Ignacio Ramirez, the 
Casa Pompeyana of wealthy Schiaffino—where 
for the first and only occasion the festivities 
‘vere prolonged till six of the following morning 
—and the last at the domicile of Riva Palacio. 
Altamirano had been watching the state of 
affairs for some time and towards the middle of 
1868, cognizant of the destructive powers of the 
non-productive luxury, managed to effectuate 
the termination of the veladas which cost on 
occasions up to 1,000 pesos an evening, an 
enormous sum for that epoch. Ironically, then, 
it occurred that the organization whose prime 
motivation was to stem the deterioration of 
Mexican letters, itself degenerated after only 
eight months into a meaningless series of gay 
soirées in which each successive host essayed 
to outdo the others. 

Despite the dismal conclusion of the veladas 
literarias, the overall value of their contribu- 
tions is immeasurable. The men who formed the 
nucleus of that group engineered a real renas- 
cence in Mexican literature. At practically 
every meeting some new, distinguished writer 
was introduced into the circle. Each literary 
man wished to shine among the gathering and 
did his utmost to compose excellent composi- 
tions which may otherwise never have left his 
pen. The stimulus had been applied to the 
literary minds of the time. For some time after- 
wards, many of the writers who had attended 
the tertulias ever so often engaged in other re- 
unions at the most logical place, Altamirano’s 
house. 

The greatest single achievement of those 
eight months was the fruition of the idea of 
publishing a literary magazine that was born 
several months after the suspension of the 
veladas. Look at the list of those who attended 
the gatherings and then compare the names 
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with those who were the editors and collabora- 
tors of El Renacimiento and you will discover 
many duplications. The writers essayed in this 
magazine practically all genres of literature. 
The index shows the inclusion of the novel, 
short story, play, literary criticism, history, 
poetry, translations from the French, German 
and English, critical biographies and reviews 
in the fields of music, art and the theatre. In 
essence, this was perhaps the most influential 
literary magazine ever published in Mexico. 
Indeed, its aim of awakening the interest in 
literature all over Mexico had been fully at- 
tained. Other literary magazines were subse- 


quently founded throughout the Republic. We 
learn that in the decade that followed the termi- 
nation of El Renacimiento—December 25, 
1869—thirty-five new literary magazines were 
founded in the capital and other states of 
Mexico.’ So it was that men from both sides 
of the political fence joined forces and labored 
side by side in this great Mexican literary re- 
vival that bore abundant fruit. 
DONALD WILLIAM BLEZNICK 
Ohio State University 
*“La revista literaria El Renacimiento” by José Luis 


Martinez, Cuadernos americanos, year VII, vol. 2, March 
April pp. 187-188. 





NOTICE 


The AATF and the AATSP invite all teachers of foreign languages to a social gathering 
at the Hotel Sheraton Plaza in Copley Square, Boston, on December 29, from 5:00 to 
7:00 p.m. This is a purely social party, with no speeches. There will be cocktails and other 
beverages, including fruit juices and soft drinks. There is no fixed charge; each person will 
pay for what he or she orders, and there is no obligation to order anything at all. Come 


and bring your friends, 
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Language Education in the Metropolitan Area: 
Current Sttuation and Trends 


Y TASK is to emphasize the college 
aspect of the general question of trends 
in language education in the New York City 
area.* I feel compelled to state, at the risk of 
disillusioning some at once, that I have not 
polled the colleges in this city, I have not sent 
out questionnaires to the Romance Languages 
Departments of the four sister Municipal 
Colleges (City, Hunter, Brooklyn and Queens) 
to determine exactly the extent to which audio- 
visual aids are available or in use, whether the 
direct method is employed, whether the aural- 
oral method is stressed, whether grammar is 
taught formally or functionally, whether they 
use any of a host of texts with which publishers 
have bombarded us in the post-war years... . 
What I have to say stems simply from personal 
knowledge of the situation as it exists at The 
City College and elsewhere on the local scene. 
My friends in the high schools and junior 
high schools are by training and experience 
better qualified than I to speak of aims and 
methodology. Perhaps it would be wise, 
therefore, to raise our sights somewhat to 
enable us to get a broader view of things as 
they concern us, obtain a perspective that may 
reveal clearly where we have come from, where 
we stand now and the direction in which we 
are going. 

Will you be surprised to learn that my own 
colleagues have recently come to feel a closer 
kinship with teachers in the lower grades than 
was the case before? At The City College this 
is due to changed curricular requirements, a 
result of which is that many more students 
are now taking language courses on the elemen- 
tary and intermediate levels than on a true 
college plane. We find it necessary, conse- 
quently, to think of the problems which have 
always confronted and concerned you. 

One of the best surveys and analyses of the 
history of foreign-language teaching in this 
country is contained, as you know, in The Story 


of Language by Mario Pei (Lippincott, 1949). 
Concerning the situation that existed about 
thirty years ago—a time when many of us, I 
imagine, were doing our first assignments in 
French, Spanish or German—Professor Pei 
has this to say: 

As World War One came to a close, the American 
foreign-language scene was still largely dominated by 
formal grammar, translation of not-too-natural sentences, 
grammatical pitfalls for the unwary, and vast masses of 
stuffy, antiquated literary masterpieces reflecting conditions 
of life that modern American students could hardly be 
expected to understand, let alone sympathize with. Lan- 
guage learning, by and large, was rather an examination- 
passing game than a serious attempt to learn languages. 


(pp. 403-404) 


Professor Pei goes on to tell us later that the 
Army language programs, however much one 
may debate points of methodology and lin- 
guistic philosophy, lead in one direction: 
“away from the traditional study of stylized 
grammar and antiquated literary models, and 
toward the conversational approach whose 
chief purpose is to make the learner speak and 
understand.’”” (p. 413) 

I should like to remind you of the report, 
“The Place and Function of Modern Languages 
in the Public Schools” prepared by a com- 
mittee of the New York City Board of Education 
headed by Dr. Jacob Greenberg and Dr. 
Theodore Huebener (August, 1948). You will 
recall that a digest and interpretation of this 
report were presented at one of our AATF 
meetings here at the French Institute. You 


* From a talk given at a symposium on “The Current 
Situation and Trends in Language Education in the Metro- 
politan (New York City) Area,” sponsored by the American 
Association of Teachers of French, Metropolitan Chapter, 
and held at the French Institute, New York, May 5, 1951. 

1 One of the organizers of the Spanish division of an 
ASTP unit at The City College during the war, Professor 
E. H. Polinger, spoke vigorously in defense of this point of 
view at a meeting of the AATSP held at Columbia Univer- 
sity, Dec. 30, 1944. See Hispania, Some Solutions of Modern 
Language Problems, 28.532-539 (1945). 
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will recall also the four-fold aim as enunciated 
in that report: to teach students to speak, to 
comprehend, to read and to write. Now no 
one will admit that there was anything revolu- 
tionary in this expression of purpose. We have 
been doing just that for years—for about half 
a century, as a matter of fact, or since the 
issuance of the Report of the Committee of 
Twelve—with varying emphasis possibly on 
one phase or another. What was surprising, to 
me at least, was that the Board of Education 
should have recommended that through the 
early and intermediate stages of foreign- 
language study grammar be taught functionally. 

I wonder to what extent the committee was 
influenced in making this recommendation by 
all the publicity given to language study 
under the Army Specialized Training Programs, 
to what degree it was sensitive to claims of 
success achieved under these programs. 

It seems obvious that so long as present 
conditions in our school system prevail, with 
large classes and relatively little time, so long 
as the four-fold teaching aim is maintained, 
requiring instructors to scatter their fire in 
many directions at once, our efforts cannot be 
successful. It seems also that comparatively 
little under the circumstances, only the frills 
of the intensive Army program can be adopted 
in our classes. 

The extent to which this has been done in 
the schools can be better told by many of you 
than by me. It appears that perhaps the news 
has not been publicized as much as it should be 
for I find in the New York Times of Novem- 
ber 26, 1950, a letter by Professor Aileen 
Kitchen of Teachers College (Columbia) assail- 
ing the allegedly ‘‘medieval” type of language 
teaching prevalent in our schools and colleges. 

Dr. Huebener, who is the Director of Foreign 
Languaves in the New York City Schools, 
immediately replied to that charge (Nov. 28, 
1950, New York Times), and Dr. Huebener 
should know. He offered in rebuttal that the 
methods we employ are modern and the text- 
books “extremely attractive.” He cites the 
brisk conversations in the foreign tongue, the 
songs, phonograph records and all types of 
audio-visual devices “which now form an 
essential part of foreign-language teaching.” 

This is interesting indeed and, in view of the 
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above, must be true in the high schools and 
junior high schools. With respect to the 
Municipal colleges, however, most classes still 
plod along without benefit of audio-visual 
material of any kind. I say this with due regard 
for the fact that to my knowledge Professor 
Oreste Bontempo has set up an admirable 
“Language Workshop” at The City College 
School of Business, that Professor Lois Gaudin 
and Miss Antoinette Guerrero are responsible 
for a fine language laboratory at Brooklyn 
College and that The City College School of 
Liberal Arts subscribes to the French Cultura! 
monthly programs of slides and 
sound films. I also know that in the last-named 
school requisitions have been made for equip- 
ment for the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages; if and when these materialize, the 
situation in this respect is bound to improve. 

One need not be a gadgeteer to appreciate 
how much our students’ linguistic and cultural 
horizons can be broadened, how much their 
interest enhanced by exposure to some of the 
aids mentioned in the letter above. No one 
will deny that, generally speaking, instructors 
would be happy to use recording machines, 
phonographs and projectors for their students 
if the equipment were made readily available 
and if time were allotted for the purpose. 

In the same letter Dr. Huebener goes on to 
deplore the fact that “‘the average student in 
the United States pursues a language for only 
two years, and foreign languages, which are a 
major subject in most European countries, 
occupy a very minor place in our curriculum.” 
He lays the blame at the feet of the College 
administrators who, in his opinion, do not 
assign a sufficiently important place to foreign- 
language study. 

I wish to add a few facts to substantiate the 
second part of this last statement without 
accepting entirely the premise that our ills 
stem from an unsympathetic attitude on the 
part of college administrators. Several years 
ago languages were eliminated altogether as a 
degree requirement for students in The City 
College School of Engineering. Very recently 
requirements were drastically reduced—the 
contention is that it is “experimental’”—at 
Brooklyn College and at The City College 
School of Business. (Please note that in the 
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last two institutions named, the Language 
departments are availing themselves of the 
latest audio-visual devices.) Finally, in the 
School of Liberal Arts at The City College a 
change was instituted which affects the courses 
in language qualitatively rather than quanti- 
tatively. 

The net result of these requirement reduc- 
tions in the colleges may well be to diminish 
the incentive of boys and girls in the high 
schools to study foreign languages. 

Whatever the facts may be concerning the 
aspect of present foreign-language teaching, be 
it ‘medieval’ or modern, wherever the blame 
lies for the “ineffectiveness” of such study, 
Dr. Huebener is undoubtedly right when he 
speaks of the attractiveness of new textbooks. 
Many have come off the presses in recent years 
—so many that it is hard to keep track of them 
all—and most of them, in approach, in con- 
tent, in design and even in format present a 
refreshing change from their antecedents. 

What strikes one most forcefully is that 
these texts (we are not speaking here of read- 
ers) have been strongly influenced by the AST 
programs with their emphasis on practical 
conversation and on functional grammar. 
Of course there are the out-and-out conversa- 
tional manuals such as Short Course in Spoken 
French by De Visme & Jordan (Appleton- 
Century-Crofts), Parlons francais by Shields 
(Houghton Mifflin), and Picard & Black’s 
Manuel de conversation (Heath). But aside 
from these, and referring to grammars them- 
selves, there are a number which are the direct 
outgrowth of the authors’ experiences with the 
“Area and Language’ programs. We can 
mention Basic French Dialogues by Shelton 
(Heath), Conversational French for Beginners 
by Harris & Lévéque (Holt), Turgeon’s Cours 
pratique de francais (Appleton...) and Levy’s 
Grammar of Everyday Spanish (Dryden). 

There may be differences in detail but the 
approach is the same in nearly all of these 
grammars. There is a basic dialogue in simple, 
natural, uncontrived French, or Spanish, that 
begins each lesson; English equivalents are 
directly opposite. Then we have simple gram- 
matical explanations of ‘points’ which appear 
in the conversations and finally there is a 
variety of exercises. 


Obviously there is a modification, an adapta- 
tion here of the so-called “Army” method. 
Grammar is still taught functionally but it 
occupies a larger place in these books than in 
the texts devised for the ASTP during the 
war. One even finds translation exercises from 
English into the foreign language, some seem- 
ingly introduced by the author @ contre coeur. 
(In the 1951 edition of Turgeon’s book this is a 
new feature and is relegated to the back with 
the appendices.) I cannot help thinking that the 
modifications may be due in part to the desires 
of the publishers, who are hardheaded business 
men, and who would like their products, repre- 
senting a large investment, to be all things to 
all men. It is as if they wished to satisfy every- 
one et son pére. 

We are aware that the atmosphere at college 
is not so conducive nowadays as it was during 
the war years to the intensive approach; 
there is no longer an allocation of many hours; 
we do not have unlimited mechanical appa- 
ratus; classes are not so small and there may 
be fewer native speakers. Besides, government 
subsidies are no longer available. Although a 
few institutions are carrying on as before 
(Cornell) and some have managed to retain 
some “intensive” sections (two semesters, 
eight hours a week: Wisconsin), most foreign- 
language classes in the colleges today are 
allotted from three to five hours a week. It 
was to meet these ‘‘normal” conditions that the 
compromise was undoubtedly effected. 

The impact of the AST programs was felt 
by grammarians who may have had no direct 
contact with them but who believed that their 
lesson should not be lost. Teaching a language 
through the medium of formal grammar, they 
reasoned, was artificial, stultifying (although it 
induced mental gymnastics) and doomed to 
failure. Greater emphasis on practical conver- 
sation from the very outset, on the other 
hand, with grammar studied functionally, not 
only vitalized the course and enhanced the 
students’ interest, it led to genuine results. 
Furthermore, experience (at both Cornell and 
Wisconsin) had proved that under this method 
which, unlike the other, imparted a real feeling 
for the language, transition to reading was 
both simple and natural. 

Among the grammars that have appeared 
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recently, authored by this group, the following 
may be cited: Practical Spanish Grammar by 
Kany (Heath), Arjona’s Active Spanish (Ameri- 
can Book), Speaking and Writing Spanish by 
Agard, Paratore & Willis (Holt). We may add 
Swanson’s Elements of French (Holt); here the 
approach is strictly middle of the road but 
there is greater emphasis on conversational 
material than in earlier editions of the same 
text. 

It is interesting to note that in three of the 
aforementioned grammars recordings have been 
made of some of the dialogues and are available 
to the students at extra cost: Harris & Lévéque, 
Swanson, and Agard, Paratore & Willis.? 

To what extent have the colleges in this city 
availed themselves this and other new 
material in their elementary and intermediate 
language courses? I have already mentioned 
the limited use of audio-visual materials. I 
know for a fact that the wonderful Harris & 
Lévéque grammar, introduced at Brooklyn 
College a few semesters ago, has elicited satis- 
faction and even enthusiasm from faculty and 
students alike. In The City College School of 
General Studies (formerly the Adult Education 
Program) a number of courses are given in 
“conversational” language, as they have been 
for several years, with texts that were prepared 
at the time an AST unit existed at the college. 
And finally, according to my information, 
Queens College intends to introduce Denoeu’s 
Beginning French soon. 

Before closing, I should like to tell you of an 
experiment that was conducted recently at The 
City College School of Liberal Arts. To meet 
the needs of students who had interrupted 
their language study a few years prior to 
entering the college, a new grammar was 
introduced in each of two sections, on the 
third-year level. It was Professor Levy’s Gram- 
mar of Everyday Spanish, which had just been 
published. Other than this book, the course 
content was the same as in regular classes. 
Two recitations a week were devoted to the 
new text: students committed Spanish dialogues 
to memory after the example given by the 
teacher, in the established tradition of the 
‘‘Army” method, and learned to recite them in 
pairs, fluently, accurately and _ intelligently; 
they applied and extended their knowledge of 


of 
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construction, of idiom and of verbs in carefully 
controlled conversations directed by the in- 
structor; and, of course, grammar was taught 
(or reviewed) functionally. Participation was on 
a broad base with each member of the class 
called upon to recite several times during the 
hour. 

Achievement was high, as judged by a series 
of tests, a fact all the more gratifying when 
considered in the light of the students’ back- 
ground. At the beginning of the semester they 
were linguistically below average. Some had 
even had their studies interrupted by several! 
years of service in the Armed Forces. Equally 
as heartening was the group’s enthusiastic 
response to this phase of their The 
general reaction to the grammar recitations, 
already quite apparent, was duly solicited in 
writing, and the students’ opinions—expressed 
anonymously—were of the stuff that brings 
back a sparkle to the teacher’s eyes. They 
had lost deep-seated inhibitions and acquired 
confidence; they enjoyed their newly acquired 
ability to express themselves, albeit simply, in 
a foreign tongue; they did not hesitate to 
“blabber” in Spanish, as they put it, with their 
friends in and out of school; a language class 


’ 


work. 


was no longer ‘“‘a drudgery.’ 
* * * 


We have the statement of one of our own 
policy movers that our teaching methods 
are modern, yet, if he is correctly qucted, 
that our program of foreign-language study is 
“‘ineffective.”’ In whatever sense this is to be 
taken, whether it is meant to apply nationally 
or locally, few of us will be inclined to disagree. 
Whether X or Y is responsible for this situation 
is now beside the point. We may well ask 
ourselves whether we were more effective at 
the time our college students were subjected 
to larger doses of languages than they are now. 
Shall we stand by idly until someone decides 
that we have been ineffective long enough and 


2 I have mentioned only those texts which I have per- 
sonally handled and examined. A casual glance through 
publishers’ catalogues will reveal a number of others. 
Attention may be called to Spoken and Written Frencii 
by Denoeu & Hall (Heath), Denoeu’s Beginning French 
(Roland Press), First-Year French, A Conversational 
Grammar and Reader by Méras & Pei (Dryden). There are 
more. Some have not yet come off the presses. 
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condemns us to extinction? Or do we have it 
within our power, within the framework of our 
operations, to improve our course of study to 
such a degree that we not only have a better 
chance of survival, but by enhancing interest 
and arousing enthusiasm offer the promise of 
growth and expansion? 

It seems clear to me that we do and we can. 
But only if we curtail our multiple aims and 
shift emphasis. We must face the facts and 
realize that within stringent limitations of time 
we have been spreading our efforts too thin. 
Two years or three years, under normal condi- 
tions, is no time in which to teach our students 
to speak, understand, read and write. Most of 
our boys and girls reach the end of the trail 
with an ability to do none of these things 
respectably. We are building up not groups of 
friends sympathetic to our cause but large 
numbers of severe and disgruntled critics. 

In the light of recent experiences, I am of the 
firm opinion that in all our schools, colleges 
included, the first two years and even part of 
the third should be spent in teaching students 
to speak and to understand. If we concentrate 
on this dual aim we can virtually guarantee 
results. It is not necessary nor is it advisable 
to teach conversation in a vacuum. Once the 
basic tools have been acquired they should be 


put to work in media worthy of thinking 
people. The only restriction is that texts lend 
themselves readily to conversation. Grammars 
and readers already exist to enable us to ac- 
complish this purpose. 

If language study is continued beyond the 
intermediate stage, then the speaking aim can 
be supplemented by the reading and writing 
aims. This is the time to introduce texts of a 
purely literary nature. Is it not reasonable to 
expect that our students who have been sub- 
jected to concentrated training in conversation 
will be better equipped to express themselves 
vocally and articulately about matters con- 
cerning literature and culture? Will they not 
come to these advanced courses better pre- 
pared than they are now? 

Even if studies are terminated at the inter- 
mediate level, our boys and girls will still have 
profited from their work for they will have ac- 
quired a tool. And with it there will have been 
engendered that feeling of warm satisfaction 
that comes from a sense of accomplishment. 

If we as teachers of modern foreign languages 
proceed along the path outlined here I am 
convinced that there is only one direction in 
which we can go: forward. 

EDWARD J. HOFFMAN 

The City College, New York 
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Language Program at the NEA Meeting, July 3, 1952 


This praiseworthy undertaking, sponsored by 
the Department of Audio-Visual Instruction of 
the NEA, was arranged by Professor Elton 
Hocking of Purdue University, with the vigor- 
ous help of his colleague, Professor S. Edgar 
Schmidt, and Professors George Borglum, 
Harry Josselson, and Clarence Wachner, of 
Wayne University, at the Sheraton Hotel. 

Professor Hocking began the discussion with 
a few introductory remarks about the Purdue 
language laboratory. He then introduced Pro- 
fessor Schmidt who explained briefly that the 
work in the laboratory is an integral part of the 
student’s four weekly contact hours, all with 
the regular instructor. He pointed out that each 
sequence begins with a regular class meeting de- 
voted to introduction and explanation of new 
material. This meeting is followed by a labora- 
tory session for practice on this material. Wext 
comes a class meeting again, followed by a prac- 
tice session in the laboratory. 

Professor Schmidt then gave a demonstration 
of various techniques using a tape recording. 
Among these were pronunciation exercises and 
drill, questions and answers and dictation, all 
with spaced pauses for the student to respond. 
Finally there was demonstration of the syn- 
chronized presentation of the printed and spo- 
ken text. In this exercise, the text appears, sev- 
eral lines at a time, on a screen, while the voice 
on the tape pronounces it. He explained that the 
purpose of this exercise, in the early stages at 
least, is to insure that the beginner learns to 
“hear” the correct sounds and intonation when 
he reads silently, and thus to help overcome the 
tendency on the part of the student to ascribe, 
while reading silently, the sounds of his native 
tongue to the language being studied. 

Professor Wachner spoke of some of the 
problems arising from the use of audio-visual 
materials. The weakness or fault lies in the 
manner in which the materials have been used. 


No attempt has been made sometime to inte- 
grate the experience into the project or unit of 
class experience. However, Professor Wachner 
is very much in favor of using audio-visual aids 
as effective materials to help and support the 
teacher—not to supplant the teacher. 

In describing how the audio-visual materials 
could be used effectively, Professor Wachner 
gave due emphasis to the role of the teacher. 
“The teacher must play upon the pupils’ re- 
sponses much as a conductor plays upon the 
performance of the members of his orchestra,” 
he said. This requires a certain flare for the dra- 
matic, and a high degree of enthusiasm. 

Professor Wachner spoke of the importance 
of the teacher being familiar with the use of the 
materials, so that the projector, phonograph, 
tape recorder, or radio be skillfully integrated 
into the lesson itself. The audio-visual aids 
should be presented so well and effectively that 
valuable class time will be saved and the learn- 
ing that takes place in the minds of the pupils 
be more real and lasting. And, finally, Professor 
Wachner dwelt on the desirability of having the 
department heads, supervisors, and principals 
acquainted with the materials and their uses. 
Adequate orientation in this area is important 
for administrators as well as for teachers. Work- 
shop discussions, demonstration lessons, and 
better instructional guides may be the solution. 

Professor Josselson, a specialist in linguistics, 
explained briefly, but very clearly, the impor- 
tant use of linguistics in the teaching of foreign 
languages. 

Professor George Borglum of Wayne Univer- 
sity concluded the meeting by discussing the 
problem of producing language teaching films 
for beginning courses and giving a demonstra- 
tion of techniques with a color film entitled Le 
Haut de Cagnes. The picture, filmed by himself, 
and produced by the Audio-Visual Materials 
Consultation Bureau of Wayne University, de- 
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scribes life in an ancient hill town on the Rivi- 
era. 

Professor Borglum stated that at present 
there were two reasons for lack of beginning 
language films. The first is that only recently 
have projectors become sufficiently common- 
place for the production of teaching films, in 
general, to be profitable. The second is that a 
beginning course in language based on color 
films would cost the purchaser at current prices 
in the neighborhood of $5,000, which amount is 
apt to be prohibitive and not encouraging to a 
producer familiar with the impecunious lan- 
guage field. Professor Borglum believes that the 
only likely solution is to obtain the subsidy of a 
Foundation. 

This aid will only be forthcoming, according 
to Professor Borglum, when the usefulness of 
the film as a language-teaching aid has been 
fully demonstrated and accepted. He pointed 
out that as yet there is no such thing as a course 
in which various media such as the film, the 
slide, the line-drawing, the tape recorder, and 
the book are integrated in such a way that each 
element aids the teacher by doing the thing it 
can do best. 

Le Haut de Cagnes is a beginning in this di- 
rection. Professor Borglum believes the film 
should be used to introduce cultural materials 
which are then followed up by other means. 
After showing the film Professor Borglum read 
sentences to students from the film’s commen- 
tary, the purpose of which was to show some of 
the techniques possible in learning from the 
film. 

Le Haut de Cagnes* is accompanied by a Teach- 
er’s Guide containing, together with text and 
exercises, a complete analysis of the vocabulary 
according to frequency and ease of recognition. 
This analysis allows the teacher to determine 
what words should be learned by students be- 


fore seeing the film, and decide what number of 
new words can be left to the film to introduce. 

Professor Borglum stated that tests indicated 
the degree of comprehension was much greater 
than students believed, which was established 
by dictating sentences to the students present. 
The demonstration was concluded with an il- 
lustration of how slides from the film may be 
used as a recall instrument for conversational 
practice. 

The language-teaching film, in Professor 
Borglum’s opinion, should in no way presume 
to replace the teacher, nor should it include any 
artificial teaching devices. It should, instead, be 
entirely documentary and cultural in character, 
thus providing an incentive in the form of ex- 
perience. As a language-teaching aid, it should 
depend on the relationship between images and 
sound in a natural situation. The film can thus 
bring into play the same psychological phe- 
nomena which operate when, as a child, one 
learns his own language. 

These men not only spoke at the meeting, but 
drew on the A-V materials, devices and experi- 
ence of their home institutions. Some 45-50 
persons attended, including language teachers 
and A-V specialists. 

Several hundred copies of various printed 
materials, informational and promotional, were 
chosen and carried away by the audience. One 
hundred copies of Commissioner McGrath’s St. 
Louis speech, reprinted from the May, 1952 is- 
sue of the Modern Language Journal, were 
quickly exhausted. The meeting was very suc- 
cessful and we hope these language meetings 
will be arranged annually in connection with 
the NEA. 

JdT 


* This film can be obtained from the Audio-Visual Ma- 
terials Consultation Bureau, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan. 











The Problem of Fluency 





A Report on a New England Modern Language Association Meeting 


HE annual meeting of the Eastern Mas- 

sachusetts group of the New England 
Modern Language Association was held on 
Saturday, December 8, 1951 at Milton Acad- 
emy, Milton, Mass. Professor Herbert B. 
Myron, Jr. of the Boston University Depart- 
ment of French presided and the guest speaker 
was the distinguished textbook author and pro- 
fessor of French at Dartmouth College, Fran- 
cois Denoeu. 

The aim of the Chairman was to give this 
year’s meeting a singleness of emphasis by mak- 
ing it a “collaborative enterprise” to which 
everyone should contribute. In order to pursue 
this aim and to encourage greater participa- 
tion by the members attending the meeting, a 
somewhat different program arrangement was 
introduced. This time there were two general 
meetings. At the first of these Professor 
Denoeu’s address was heard, and following this 
meeting were the usual group meetings, with 
the difference this year that the discussion in 
all of them centered around the points high- 
lighted by Professor Denoeu. At noon the en- 
tire group of more than two hundred as- 
sembled once more to hear the reports of the 
individual discussion group chairmen and the 
final reply of Professor Denoeu to the criti- 
cisms and questions raised. 

In a delightfully entertaining and highly in- 
formative address entitled “Toward Fluency 
in a Foreign Language,” Professor Denoeu, 
an early pioneer in the field of the direct- 
method approach in foreign-language teach- 
ing, outlined the modified (or, as he calls 
it, “‘mitigated”) multiple-approach technique 
which he has been applying so successfully in 
recent years in the intensive elementary 
French course at Dartmouth College. Denoeu’s 
“common-sense” or ‘“‘natural” method requires 
nine hours of classroom contact, of which five 
are devoted to the presentation of new material 
and grammatical analysis, and four are spent 
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in drill. The course covers two years’ work in 
one and develops skill in speaking, understand- 
ing, reading, and writing. Denoeu insisted, 
however, that his objective is only ‘“‘moderate’”’ 
proficiency in all of these skills. He is not a per- 
fectionist and is far from believing that abso- 
lute fluency can be acquired in the space of 
two years, regardless of the method used. 

In addition to outlining the Dartmouth 
method, Professor Denoeu also mentioned 
several factors which currently affect the work 
of many language teachers in secondary schools 
and colleges, and which prevent them in some 
cases from developing even moderate fluency 
in their students. As first among these he cited 
the pressure exerted by the College Board 
Exams. In order to pass these examinations 
the students must, of course, acquire mastery 
of large amounts of vocabulary, idioms, and 
grammar. The teacher is accordingly obliged 
to stress grammatical drill and written work al- 
most to the exclusion of training in conversation 
and comprehension. Still another major prob- 
lem confronting us today is that of teacher 
preparation. As Professor Denoeu brought out, 
there are actually two aspects to this problem: 
first, the unfortunate situation of many lan- 
guage teachers today who are obliged to spread 
themselves out over many subjects and who 
thus find themselves becoming jacks-of-all- 
trades, masters of none; and secondly, the 
great expense of the travel abroad or the visits 
to summer schools which are necessary if the 
teacher himself is to develop and maintain 
genuine fluency in the language which he 
teaches. 

The discussion groups which met to consider 
these cardinal points in Professor Denoeu’s ad- 
dress met once more in general assembly to 
hear the reports of the group chairmen and 
Professor Denoeu’s final reply. 

All of the various language groups repre- 
sented endorsed in general the value of the 
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conversational method as a means of enabling 
the student to gain fluency in the use of a 
foreign language, for all agreed unanimously 
that it possesses the triple advantage of: a) pro- 
viding an excellent method for teaching vo- 
cabulary and grammar, b) of giving the stu- 
dent the feeling that he is ‘“‘getting more for 
his money” by acquiring a broader skill in his 
use of the foreign language, and c) of offering 
more interesting and varied classroom hours 
to student and teacher alike. 

Among the schools represented in the Ger- 
man discussion group, headed by Professor 
William McClain of Harvard, were Boston 
Latin School, Boston University, Milton Acad- 
emy, Brandeis University, Girls’ Latin School, 
Harvard University, and Tufts College. The 
German group, while joining in the general en- 
dorsement of Professor Denoeu’s method, 
sounded a negative note by citing two factors 
which tend to make the use of the conversa- 
tional method impractical, if not impossible, 
in most secondary schools and _ colleges— 
namely the time factor and the factor of class 
size. Ideally the conversational method requires 
very small classes and at least five contact 
hours per week. It was pointed out, however, 
that in many schools the average class has 
from 30 to 45 students and meets at the most 
five times weekly. In such large classes, par- 
ticularly on the secondary school level, several 
valuable minutes are necessarily taken up each 
period with administrative duties, such as 
taking attendance and making announce- 
ments, with the result that the amount of time 
available for actual instruction is even further 
reduced. 

The German group further qualified its en- 
dorsement by raising, in the light of the factors 
mentioned above, certain questions which it 
felt had not been sufficiently considered and 
which it thought had to be answered before a 
full and unqualified endorsement of the con- 
versational method could be given: 

1. Could the conversational approach be 
modified, without losing its real effectiveness 
as a method of instruction, to meet the needs 
of those secondary schools and colleges which 
confront the double difficulty of large classes 
and relatively few contact hours per week? 

2. Do the results at the end of a year’s in- 
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struction by the conversational method com- 
pare favorably with those achieved by instruc- 
tion according to other methods? 

3. Is the articulation good between the con- 
versational first-year course and higher courses? 
Does the limited amount of vocabulary learned 
make for real ease in reading later? Can the 
student trained by the conversational method 
really read? 

Through the last question stated the German 
group sought to relate the problem of fluency 
in a foreign language to the larger problem of 
the basic value of the language course. While 
it admitted that the question of values might 
be answered differently on different levels, the 
German group was nevertheless of the opinion 
that on the college level reading is the chief 
value and that it should be emphasized over all 
other aims. This it asserted although it agreed 
in general with the feeling of the group as a 
whole that conversational techniques were un- 
deniably of great value and that they should 
be employed to the largest extent possible, 
particularly on the elementary level, since they 
are so effective in helping the student to develop 
a real reading skill. 

The group discussions did not, of course, 
lead to any final solution cf the complex prob- 
lem of fluency in a foreign language, but they 
were of great value in pointing up some of its 
more challenging aspects. Of first importance, it 
would seem, is a proper definition of values, 
i.e., what is the nature of the fluency which we 
hope to achieve in our basic two year course? 
Next in importance is the question of student 
motivation, since naturally the success or fail- 
ure of any method depends in large measure 
on whether or not it “goes over” with the stu- 
dent. Even more vital than these two is yet a 
third problem, however: that of arousing in 
the members of school administrative bodies 
and in the community as a whole a sense of the 
importance of foreign languages in the modern 
curriculum. 

Professor Denoeu supplied an answer to the 
first problem in suggesting that we should not 
be perfectionists in our attempts to develop 
fluency. Perhaps the very word “fluency’’ is 
misleading here. Should we not rather replace 
it with “facility” and define our aim as that of 
imparting to our students a limited facility in 
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the various skills necessary to the free use of a 
foreign language? A modified direct method, 
what we now call the “aural-oral” approach, 
in which reading receives a slightly greater em- 
phasis than the other skills of speaking, writ- 
ing, and understanding, is perhaps the best ap- 
proach, particularly in those schools and col- 
leges which are hampered by the factors of 
class size and a small number of contact hours. 

The consistent application of even the modi- 
fied direct method, or “‘aural-oral” approach, 
confronts the instructor with the challenge of 
overcoming what might be termed the “lan- 
guage-requirement mentality” on the part of 
the student. Once the student has been trained 
to think of the foreign language as a vital means 
of communication rather than a “tool” of 


questionable value, his response will be a most 
enthusiastic one. 

Probably the greatest challenge to teachers 
of modern foreign languages is that of convinc- 
ing school and college administrators that lan- 
guages, far from being impractical and hence 
expendable, are really a vital and increasingly 
important part of the modern curriculum, and 
that smaller classes and more adequate salaries 
which would enable teachers to perfect their 
training and background are now more than 
ever a sine qua non for effective language in- 
struction. 

WiILLiAM McCLAIN 
HARRY ZOHN 
Harvard University 
Brandeis University 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


American Association of Teachers of French 


The Annual Meeting will be held on December 29, 1952, at the Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, Massachusetts. The complete program will be published in the December issue of 
the French Review. The following schedule of meetings has been fixed: 3:00 p.m. First 
General Session (literary papers); 4:15 p.m. Second General Session (panel discussion on 
the teaching of foreign language in grammar schools); 5:30 p.m. Joint AATF-AATSP 
social hour; 7:15 p.m. Twenty-fifth Anniversary Dinner—with special program to cele- 
brate the occasion. (Informal dress); 10 p.m. Annual Business Meeting of the Association. 














Audio-Visual Mds 





NEw FI_ms 
Mexico: 


Azteca Films, with new branch office in 
Chicago, 410 S. Michigan Ave., is launching an 
expansion program with the announcement of 
several scores of new 16 mm, top-notch Mexi- 
can imported Oscar-winning films, among 
which should be mentioned: Crimen y castigo, 
El grito de la carne, Mujeres sin manana, Flor de 
sangre, Historia de un corazin, Muchachas de 
uniforme, Victimas del pecado, Tierra Baja. 

Mexican Agricultural Program, 2 reels, color, 
is available free loan from Association Films, 
Inc., Broad at Elm, Ridgefield, N. J. (and other 
cities). It was produced for the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and shows how soil management, 
irrigation, conservation, development of new 
crop varieties, pest control and modern farm 
machinery have improved Mexico’s agricul- 
tural output. 


Puerto Rico: 


Operation Bootstrap is a 12 min. color, and 
B & W free loan film on Puerto Rico, showing 
romantic aspects of the island, available from 
Office of Puerto Rico, 1026 Seventeenth St. 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Panama: 


In “This is America” series Panama, a 
Dudley picture in color, of 17 min. duration, 
shows the operation of the canal and its his- 
torical background. (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 West 42nd St., N. Y. 36) 


Guatemala: 


Guatemala. Land of Looms. 30 min. Color. 
Sale: $160; Rental: $10. Won first prize in the 
Cultural Arts division at the Cleveland Film 
Festival, 1952. Portrays the tale of two young 
native fabric buyers as they travel buying and 
selling fabrics. (Allen-Moore Productions, 213 
W. 7th St., Los Angeles, Cal.) 
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Italy: 


The Titan-Story of Michelangelo, feature film 
of 67 minutes, unchanged and uncut version 
from the 35mm original. Recreates the dra- 
matic life of the great artist through his master- 
pieces of sculpture, painting and architecture. 
Narration in English. Rental varies. Apply: 
Contemporary Films, Inc., 13 East 37th St. 
N. Y. 16. 


France: 


Au Fil de la Charente, a 20 min. film showing 
a trip from the source of the Charente River io 
La Rochelle. Landscape, Cognac industry and 
related trades are described. (Franco American 
Distribution Center, 934 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 21.) 
Films of the Nations. Distributors, 62 W. 45th 
St., New York 19, has recently announced two 
color films, Ageless Paris, and Playgrounds of 
France, both 13 min., Color: $120, B & W: $40 
sale price. The former shows landmarks of 
Paris; the latter, the Riviera cities of Cannes, 
Nice, and Monte Carlo; also Brittany with the 
Sardina fishermen, religious processions, French 
Alps. Passion for Life is a feature length movie, 
produced in France and sponsored by the 
United Nations Film Board. It tells how a vil- 
lage school teacher with “‘modern” ideas in- 
stills within his charges a like and passion for 
knowledge that finally spreads to their aroused, 
suspicious parents. Very favorably received 
by New York critics. (Brandon Films, 200 
West 57th St., N. Y.) 


Free Loan French Films: 


A. F. Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, N. Y. has 
numerous films for free showings, mostly semi- 
scientific, geographic or in the social sciences. 
Normally they are all in French narration; 
some in English. Apply for complete list. 


Change of Title in French Film: 


Formerly released as “Angel and Sinner,” 
Maupassant’s two best known stories of the 
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Franco-Prussian war combined in one film, is 
now available under the title Boule de Soif, 
featuring Micheline Presle, in a 86 min. feature, 
with French sound and English subtitles. 
(Brandon Films) 


Germany: 


Rapunzel, 1 reel, color, 1952 release. The 
familiar tale of Rapunzel, using the animation 
figurine technique. A three dimensional film. 
Lease basis. (Cathedral Releasing Corp., 140 N. 
Hollywood Way, Burbank, Cal.) Hansel and 
Gretel, the sixth different version registered in 
these reports! Also animated figurines. This 
version of Grimm’s famous story does not in- 
clude the step-mother. (Cathedral Releasing 
Corp.) 


Europe at Y our Window: travelogue sponsored 
by Linejebuss (Swedish Bus Lines), and distrib- 
uted by Films of the Nations (see above). It 
shows through travel by bus famous places 
from Sweden to Rome as seen by a newly 
married couple. 


FILMSTRIPS 


Miguel de Cervantes, 25 frames, color art- 
work, part of “Authors of Many Lands and 
Many Times.” An over-all glimpse of the life 
and most important works of Cervantes. (Eye 
Gate House, 2716 Forty-First St., Long Island 
City 1, N. Y.) 

Mexico, 40 frames, color $6. Visit to the 
Pyramids, Chapultepec, charros, Indian Mar- 
ket of Toluca, Xochimilco, Taxco, Diego 
Rivera’s home. Text in English. (Gessler Pub- 
lishing Co., Hastings on Hudson, N. Y.) 

Germany Divided, 52 frames $2. Historical 
record of aggression; present division; internal 
politics and economic progress of West Ger- 
many; East Germany under Russian domina- 
tion; movements for reuniting Germany (New 
York Times, N. Y.). Free-Loan Filmstrips (all 
from Schurz Memorial Foundation, 420 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia 6, Pa.): Goethe der Maler 
und Zeichner, 50 frames. Text in German. 
Frauen um Goethe, 50 frames. Text in German. 
Rapunzel, 8 frames. This filmstrip contains 
two other stories, ‘‘Bruederchen und Schwes- 
terchen,” and “Die Gaensemagd.” Text is in 
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German. Der Wol fund die Sieben Geisslein, 8 
frames. This strip also contains two other 
stories, ‘Hans im Glueck,” and ‘‘Wie Haens- 
chen Eiskalt.” German text. 


PHONOGRAPHIC RECORDS 


“Say it in...” Series, to study Spanish, 
French, German, Italian and Russian, a com- 
bination of book and record, “designed for 
everyday language needs.” $1.25 for both book 
and record for each language. Book contains 
over 1000 selected phrases; record, a two- 
sided 7 inch unbreakable vinylite disc that will 
play on the usual 78 RPM machine. Available 
on Free Ten-Day examination from Dover 
Publications, Inc., 1780 Broadway, N. Y. 19. 


RCA Spanish Records: 


The RCA Victor New World Spanish record 
series now is available on 45 r.p.m. vinyl] plastic 
records, in addition to the 78 r.p.m. version on 
ten inch records. 

Authors of the series are Henry Grattan 
Doyle, Professor of Romance Languages and 
Dean of Columbian College, The George Wash- 
ington University and Francisco Aguilera, As- 
sistant Director, Hispanic Foundation, The 
Library of Congress. 

Recordings were made by native speakers, 
and two men and one woman are heard, to as- 
sure variety and to demonstrate conversa- 
tional use of the Spanish language. Initial les- 
sons are recorded at slow pace, and without 
staccato effects, to enable beginners to get 
started on vocabulary, enunciation and _in- 
tonation with facility. Later records are spoken 
at normal speed. 

An accompanying text book contains all 
directions and interpretations—recorded mat- 
ter being devoted entirely to Spanish. There 
is an introduction devoted to Spanish grammar, 
then a discussion of Spanish verbs. The first 
two lessons in the book deal with the matter of 
the first two record sides on Spanish pronun- | 
ciation. Texts of lessons three to forty, as re- 
corded on the records, also are printed in the | 
book. 

Tue record sets are available from RCA 
Victor dealers. 

J.S. 
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Notes and News 





SESE aS 


Mariano Azuela (1873-1952) 


Mexico has lost one of her greatest sons and the world 
has simultaneously been deprived of a great novelist. 
Mariano Azuela died March 1, 1952 at the age of seventy- 
nine. 

Azuela was born of middle class parents in Lagos de 
Moreno, Jalisco on January 1, 1873. In Lagos he received a 
good education in the Liceo del Padre Guerra. He had his 
secondary studies in the Liceo de Varones of Guadalajara. 
It was during his student days in Mexico’s second city that 
he discovered the great French authors. He was especially 
impressed with Balzac, Zola, the Goncourts, Flaubert, and 
Alphonse Daudet. Azuela read them in French and they 
had an admittedly profound effect on his own literary ef- 
forts. 

He studied medicine at the University of Guadalajara 
and in 1899 received his degree in that field. In 1896, under 
the pen name Belezio, his Impresiones de un Estudiante was 
published in the Mexico City Gil Blas Cémico. His life as 
student and interne provided him with much material for 
his novels and short stories. 

Azuela later became the municipal doctor of his native 
Lagos. In 1900 he married Carmen Rivera and they lived 
in Lagos until 1911. Five boys and five girls were born to 
the couple but not one of the children followed in the 
father’s footsteps as writer or physician. 

Even during the days of Porfirio Diaz Dr. Azuela was 
known as a liberal. In 1909 his first great novel, Mala Yerba 
appeared. It condemned the existing conditions of the pe- 
riod in no uncertain manner. In a more literate country this 
novel could have become a Mexican Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

After Madero’s triumph Azuela was appointed jefe 
politico of Lagos, a post he held for only one month in 
1911. In 1914 he became the state director of public educa- 
tion. After the rupture between Villa and Carranza Dr. 
Azuela joined a band of villistas as medical officer. When 
Obreg6n decisively defeated Villa at Celaya (April 16, 
1915) Azuela and a few friends fled north to the American 
frontier. During this flight it was that the doctor planned 
and made notes for his Los de Abajo. This stirring novel of 
the Revolution, widely acknowledged as the best Mexican 
hovel, was first published in an El Paso paper, serially, 
from October to December of 1915. But until 1925, when 
the novel finally gained its deserved recognition both 
work and author were known only to a small circle of 
friends, 

In May, 1916 Azuela and his family moved to the Mexi- 
can capital where he made his home for the rest of his life. 
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In 1921 he served as a juryman and thus obtained first 
hand evidence of the treatment accorded the people by the 
courts. The next year he joined the staff of a public clinic 
in a shabby section of the city and here he became familiar 
with the sufferings of the poor. He never was a doctor of 
the rich and yet was often consulted by colleagues for his 
opinions and diagnoses. He gave up his practice in 1944. 

It was during the 1920’s that Azuela, under the influence 
of the vogue of estridentismo, wrote his two fine, though 
quite esoteric, novels: La Malhora (1923) and El Desquite 
(1925). He published more novels and a few biographies 
during the 1930’s and 1940’s. As late as 1950 Azuela was 
delivering lectures on Balzac and on the contemporary 
Mexican novel at the University of Mexico. In that very 
year the Mexican government honored him with the 
Premio Nacional de Literatura. 

It was my pleasure to speak with Dr. Azuela several 
times and to visit him at his home in 1949. He was a very 
friendly and patient man but his most appealing character- 
istic was his modesty. His conversation, like his novels, 
reflected the thoughts of a liberal man who cared greatly 
for his native land but was unable to blind himself to its 
obvious flaws. 

In these interviews Azuela revealed that he had limited 
his literary reading to Spanish and French but he was able 
to read materia medica in English. 

His particular criteria for judging a novel were quite 
simply that “it be intensely alive and that it be short.” He 
considered Dovia Barbara the best modern novel of Spanish 
America. He liked La Vordgine very much but thought of it 
more as poetry. Typical of his modesty he omitted to men- 
tion his own masterpiece, Los de Abajo, in naming these 
choices. 

He believed the Mexicans had been so thoroughly in- 
volved in their Revolution that they were unable to view 
it dispassionately. Perhaps this was why he felt that he was 
better understood by foreigners than by his own people. 

Azuela never thought of himself as a professional writer. 
He was a doctor who took pen in hand when impelled to by 
the economic, religious or political injustices that he ob- 
served in the Mexico he loved so deeply. 

Mexico has lost not only a great writer but a fine, gen- 
erous and modest patriot—an acute observer of the Mexi- 
can Revolution who portrayed it in all its vivid depth and 
tragedy. 

BERNARD DULSEY 

University of Kansas City 
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How to Use Foreign Language Movies Teaching Films 


For the last three years we have been experimenting 
how to use most effectively foreign language movie teach- 
ing films, i.e., talking pictures for which a text is available 
for students reading before or after the screening. 

Perhaps because of the repetition of the screening, which 
inevitably becomes a bore to the students, results were not 
as satisfactory as we had anticipated, and we began to 
wonder whether the investment was worth-while. 

It occurred to us then that what the students needed was 
to see the spoken text of the film while following the printed 
text, then to listen to the conversation or recitative of the 
film, and finally to see the film and listen to it with an 
acquired familiarity of its spoken part. 

The use of the projector with only the soundtrack func- 
tioning was tried first, but for fear of wearing the film out 
too fast, we tried recording the sound on phonograph rec- 
ords. The distortion was too great, so we tried the same 
thing on a tape-recorder; this proved most successful. Dur- 
ing the past schoolyear we have so transcribed, on tape, the 
sound track of some of our teaching films. We believe that 
the experiment is proving successful, especially since tape 
can be “edited’’ and unnecessary music or background 
noises can be eliminated by this “editing.” 


We sincerely believe that the foreign language teaching 
movies used in this way will be a real contribution to the 
oral understanding of the language and will prepare the 
students in that phase of their studies. Understanding the 
spoken foreign tongue is one first big step; as soon as that is 
acquired the first hurdle has been crossed. 

A new tendency for first year foreign language grammars 
to offer phonograph records accompanying the book proves 
that the foreign language teachers feel that class instruc- 
tion alone is not enough; a teacher wants his students to 
hear other voices and wants to give them also the oppor 
tunity of “repeat performances.” After all, a child has 
learned to pronounce correctly only after hearing over and 
over again the spoken word. This process also works for the 
student of foreign languages. 

Therefore, we hope that not only phonograph records 
will continue to accompany new beginners’ books but that, 
if feasible, tape recordings may be made for longer pas- 
sages, parts of plays or famous literary selections. 

AD@LPHE J. DICKMAN 

The University of Wyoming 


Broadcasting Blunders 


I antagonized two of my best friends a while ago by exer- 
cising the pedagogue’s prerogative of correction. One of 
them, I criticized for the mispronunciation of the French 
exclamation soi/ and the other, of the name of the Italian 
cheese called bel paese. I should have known better, since 
they were not pupils of mine or just people, but my friends; 
and, besides, the words were foreign. 

Broadcasters, however, are fair game all the year round, 
for there are dictionaries and reference books prepared 
especially for them. These give fairly accurate indications 
of the orthodox pronunciations of nearly all the words, 
native and foreign, that a broadcaster would be likely to 
use. 

Not that I feel bound personally to abide by these my- 
self, but people who communicate publicly to the world at 
large might well be expected to use pronunciations ac- 
cepted as standard either here or possibly also in England. 

Moreover, strive as many of them do—even to the 
point of pathos—to convince you that they are your inti- 
mate personal friends, acting solely and gratuitously for 
your best interests, they still leave some listeners cold, or 
even alienated, or merely amused, and remain impersonal 
voices to which no respect, no consideration, is due. 

The captious—such as myself—think that all of them, 
including those who cavort for the kiddies or peddle the 
prizes, should make the attempt to use an acceptable pro- 
nunciation even of foreign words and names. To be sure, 
some of these—quite credibly and even creditably—make no 
claim to literacy, but a good try would do them still more 
credit. 

Their neglect is partly due to indifference, but that is not 


the whole story. I attribute it partly also to the same cause 
that has repeatedly led students of mine astray. I ask: “Ii 
you didn’t know the answer, why did you try to answer,” 
and I get in reply: “I thought I knew it.” (Richard Harding 
Davis, you may remember, knew so much that wasn’t so 
To that same cause I must attribute also some egregious 
blunders of my own. 

Here are a few of the bévues that the ear catches over 
the radio, correlated with Kenyon and Knott’s Pronouncing 
Dictionary of American English. Most of them were picked 
out of the luxuriant verbiage of the WOR programs, which 
I listen to most frequently. 

Bulwark, u« as in dull instead of pull; negotiate, first ! 
like s instead of sh; inherent, first e as in error instead of 
here; histamine, second i as in mine instead of mac/ine; 
respiratory, stressed on res instead of spi; berserk, stressed 
on serk instead of ber; geisha, ei as in stein instead of vein; 
yak, a like o in Jock instead of a in lack; chasm, ch as in 
chin instead of choir ; Quito, first syllable as in Quebec instead 
of key; Stahlin, second syllable stressed instead of first; 
bairn, vowel as in barn instead of bear (shades of Bobbie 
Burns!); Charon, ch as in machine instead of chaos; lower 
(to turn dark), rhymed with grower instead of flower ; gen- 
ealogy, rhymed with theology instead of analogy; and many 
others. 

The only realistic remedy for such derelictions is a r4- 
tionalized system of spelling. Any one of those that have 
been devised for English would be a vast improvement 02 
the current anarchy. 

Epwin B, Davis 

Rutgers University 
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Annual Convention of National Association of Professors of Hebrew 


’rofessor Abraham I. Katsh of New York University 
was re-elected President of the National Association of 
Professors of Hebrew in American Institutions of Higher 
Learning at its annual convention, December 28, held at 
the Union Theological Seminary. Other officers elected 
were: Professor G. Douglas Young of Shelton College, Vice- 


President; Professor Louis Schofiman of Brooklyn College, 
Secretary; and Professor S. Marenoff of Brandeis Univer- 
sity, Treasurer. Twelve members representing a cross-sec- 
tion of American colleges were elected to the Executive 
Committee. 


Dr. Theodore Huebener Guest of the Bonn Government 


Dr. Theodore Huebener, Director of Foreign Languages 
in the schools of New York City, has just returned from 
Germany where he was the guest of the Bonn Government. 
During his stay of five weeks he travelled extensively, visit- 


ing all the major cities, including Berlin. He consulted with 
numerous officials and visited universities, schools, exhibi- 
tions, camps of D.P.’s,and industrial plants. His impressions 
are extremely favorable. 


Fellowships in Latin America 


The United States Office of Education, in cooperation 
with the Department of State, announces the availability 
of fellowships to United States graduate students as pro- 
vided under the convention for the Promotion of Inter- 
American Cultural Relations. 

Two graduate students are exchanged each year between 
the United States and each of the republics signatory to the 
Convention. The participating countries, other than the 
United States, are as follows: Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Co- 


lombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Gua- 
temala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, and Venezuela. 

Students desirous of making application should write to 
the International Educational Programs Branch, U. S. 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington 
25, D. C. Applications must be received by the Office of 
Education not later than January 15, 1953. 


Fellowships at the University of Ceylon 


The University of Ceylon, Paradeniya, offers two fellow- 
ships covering tuition, board, and double room to graduate 
students for the academic year beginning June 1953. Male 
candidates are preferred. Fields of study suggested are 
Pali and Buddhism, Indian Philosophy, Economics, Geog- 


raphy, History of Ceylon, and Sociology. 

Those interested should apply to the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 1 East 67th St. at Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 





NOTICE 


In order to assure uninterrupted delivery of the Journal, subscribers whose subscrip- 
tions expire in December should renew them at this time by sending their subscriptions to 
the Business Manager, Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, 7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, 


Missouri. 
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Jouvet, Lous, Ecoute, mon ami. Paris: Flam- 
marion, 1952, 65 pp. 

This attractive little book has a jacket in color, and illus- 
trations designed by Christian Bérard, the artist who made 
the sets for L’Ecole des femmes, produced and played by 
Jouvet. Ecoute, mon ami is a collection of notes, found on 
his desk after his death, which the lamented actor wrote for 
his own satisfaction. He says at the beginning of the pla- 
quette: “‘C’est 4 moi-méme que je m’adresse,” and a little 
farther on, “Ce sont des propos intimes, il leur faut un 
ami.” The little volume is full of profound and enlighten- 
ing remarks concerning the theater and the actor. One is 
tempted to reproduce here in toto all of Jouvet’s wise ob- 
servations and analyses. These notes should be, as they 
are intended to be, of help to the young actor who starts 
on a dramatic career. At the same time they throw an in- 
teresting light on Jouvet’s own preoccupation. We have 
several books which he has written on the subject of the 
theatre, and we know that he was much more than an actor 
and a stage director. It would not be an exaggeration to 
say that he was a philosopher who meditated a great deal 
on the réle of the actor and his mission. A few citations from 
the text should give the reader an insight into the questions 
which Jouvet asked himself. He says: “Un métier est une 
facon de vivre.” Tradition, he writes, is a state of mind. 
“Le grand théatre, le classique, me touche par sa tradition 
humaine, dramatique, cette plénitude qui le rend indéfini- 
ment, éternellement adaptable, accessible et efficace— 
quelles que soient les traditions dont on l’accommode, la 
convention od il est contraint.” Another wise remark is: “‘T] 
n’est rien de plus faux, ni rien de plus vrai, que le théatre. 
... Tout au théatre est mélé et emmélé. Tout est en reflet. 
Et le comédien ne sait pas penser. C’est sa vertu. Penser est 
le contraire de sa profession, de ses exercices.” Jouvet says 
that he needs an interlocutor, this imaginary friend to whom 
he addresses bimself, because alone he would never succeed 
in understanding his own thoughts. The thinker, he says, 
can talk to himself, but not he. The main themes he treats 
in this book are dramatic sentiment, effort, the participa- 
tion of the actor, depersonalization, illusion, bodily expres- 
sion, dramatic vocation, the text tradition, the necessity for 
an actor to believe in his mission, etc. Of the theatre, he also 
says: “que tout est perpétuellement remis en question, au 
théAtre, par l’auteur qui écrit, le comédien qui le joue, le 
public qui l’écoute. . . .” and “que le théAtre est un moyen 
de vivre, de subsister et d’exister et de se perfectionner, 
qu’il est salut et perdition.” He mentions in passing the 
cinema and the radio. Speaking of talent, Jouvet writes: 
“Le talent est la conscience de ce qu’on fait et la maniére 
de faire... . Evidemment il y a les dons, mais c’est avant 
d’avoir du talent.” In conclusion Jouvet writes: “Etre 
comédien avec ou sans mission, avec ou sans conscience. 


Je ne dis pas que ]’un vaille mieux que |’autre. Je le dirai 
comme tu le diras plus tard, ce que je sais, ce que j’ai vu, 
ce que j’ai appris. Ecoute, mon ami, ou alors tourne la page 
et n’écoute plus.” Unfortunately there was no “plus tard,” 
but these thoughts jotted down by Jouvet at odd moments 
should be of great interest not only to a future actor but to 
all who are interested in the theatre. 
HELENE Harvitt 
Brooklyn College 


WapeE, IRA O., Voltaire’s Micromégas: A Study 
in the Fusion of Science, Myth, and Ari. 
Princeton University Press, 1950, pp. xxi 
+190. Price, $3.00. 


This entertaining while erudite book (preface, seven 
chapters of “Preliminary Study,” text of Micromégas— 
London, 1752, with the spelling, punctuation, and even 
obvious errors retained—, notes, appendix on editions, 
bibliography, and index of names) adds further to the repu- 
tation of Professor Wade of Princeton, well known author- 
ity on the 18th century in France. It is an admirable dis- 
play of the best principles of research in literature, thor- 
oughly documented at every point, and written in a style 
that is generally excellent. 

The view prevails that Micromégas is “a short story, 
written either in 1747 or 1751, published in 1752, in imita. 
tion of Swift, and having no great importance in the canon 
of Voltaire’s works.” The idea “that it is a work of art, a 
living piece of literature, a literary work which possesses 
organic unity,” has apparently never occurred to anybody 
The author of the present volume is eager to combat such 
inaccuracy of judgment, and proposes for himself “a 
reasoned interpretation” of this story in the light of the 
development of Voltaire’s thought. 

With all his devotion to science, and all his assiduity in 
trying to sound the depths of Locke, Descartes, Male- 
branche, Clarke, Leibnitz, Newton (he mentions as if he 
knew them the works of thirty-six scientists, and obviously 
read others besides), Voltaire was never willing at any time 
to sacrifice letters to science. After periods of intense ab- 
sorption in the sphere of the latter he would invariably turn 
back to literature, partly for pastime, partly “to give the 
scientific knowledge artistic interpretation.” 

But the conventionalized éptires, dialogues, entretiens, 
examens, essais, traités, discours, and so on, of the day, ap- 
plied to the new ideas of science, became in the processes 
of application rigid and dull, and Voltaire, discontented, in- 
stituted search for a new and adequate medium, one that 
would at the same time afford him relaxation. Thus camé 
into French letters the “contes philosophiques.” 

If it is true, and there seems to be no occasion for doubt 
after Professor Wade’s 25 pages of cogent pioneer argument, 
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that Micromégas was composed in 1739, then it becomes the 
very first of the “contes.” Its date is very important because 
of the relationship it holds with respect to Voltaire’s 
“humanistic development.” Incidentally, and in connec- 
tion with the dating problem, it appears to Professor Wade, 
and must appear to his readers, that the unfound Voyage 
du Baron de Gangan and Micromégas are one and the same, 
the second title being a real “find’’ as marvelously suited to 
the content, rhythm, and purpose of the story. 

The “scientific” background for the general belief in 
18th century Europe and England in a plurality of worlds, 
and speculation on who or what might inhabit them, is 
traced from antiquity through Nicolas de Cusa (De docta 
ignorantia, 1440), Galileo, Kepler, Kircher, Fontenelle, 
Huyghens, J. Keill, Maupertuis, Christian Wolff, and 
many others. Huyghens even gave “scientific confirmation.” 
Newton, it is noted, refrained from any expression on such 
matters. The discovery of new continents gave weight to 
conceptions of “the creative force of the deity, and the 
relativity of all mortality.” An amusing sidelight is cast by 
an enterprising Englishman who proposed seriously this 
demonstration: The human eyeball is proportioned to the 
body. Visional necessities in connection with the distance 
from the sun’ s light, have occasioned its size. Therefore, to 
know the height of the man on Jupiter, we have only to 
compute that planet’s distance from the sun. 

The Great and the Small in nature occupies a chapter. 
The works of microscopists like Leeuwenhoek in Holland, 
Hook in England, and Hartsoeker in France were popular- 
ized by many writers, including Méré, Montaigne, Pascal, 
Malebranche, Fontenelle, Locke, Leibnitz, Bolingbroke, 
Réaumur. Through them and others ‘‘man the measurer 
ceased to be man the measure.” Biology and astronomy 
“had presumed to give man a new power ... but at the ex- 
pense of his dignity.” 

Voltaire’s certain, probable, and possible (at all events 
“dizzy”) readings in science between 1734 and 1739 are 
examined in detail. A very slight debt to Rabelais’s Gar- 
gantua is recognized, and a fairly large one to Cyrano de 
Bergerac’s Voyage @ la lune admitted as probable. Compari- 
sons to the credit of Voltaire are drawn up between Micro- 
mégas and the closely resembling, obviously influential 
Gulliver’s Travels. The Frenchman, for instance, has “elim- 
inated” all of Swift’s “diffuseness.” In the Micromégas 
“every element bears on the end in view, and this end is not 
at all exaggerated.” 

The chapters on the style (which neatly involves author 
and audience, and mingles contrast, variety, proportion, 
thythm, and harmony) and on the meaning of the story are 
perhaps the best written of the book. Concerning the mean- 
ing: “Micromégas affirms the necessity of the human mind 
to measure; it proclaims with amused insistence the con- 
Stant need to devalue, to revalue, in order to evaluate. 
Within the limits of a ‘conte’ it is a ‘critique de la raison’ 
with emphasis on the critical spirit.” Again: “The story 
might be regarded as Voltaire’s swan-song in scientific pre- 
occupations. One might even go so far as to show that it is 
the product of an anguished soul, reaching out for truth, 
and grasping only fantasy. Or one might plausibly show 
the reverse: that Voltaire is a triumphant scientist; not a dis- 
illusioned character, but a man of deep faith. Whatever 
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the truth here, Professor Wade is undoubtedly correct in 
characterizing as “bitter” the final remark in Micromégas 
to the effect that ‘“‘science cannot teach us to read under- 
standingly in the book of life.” 

More time given to revision would have eliminated im- 
perfections like the following: p. vi, “the ephemeral, 
transitory character of journalism”; p. x, “Contemporary 
with his activities in the field of metaphysics and natural 
sciences he delved into the problems of critical deism, the 
results of which he did not publish until much later.” p. 5, 
“Voltaire had learned to read Locke without too mueh 
difficulty” (see also p. 6, “French publication, not too 
Newtonian... ,” and p. 35 “‘... does not appear too ap- 
propriate to Micromégas”; p. 21, apparent identification of 
“actively interested” with ‘“‘preoccupied”’; p. 49, “He (Fon- 
tenelle) ventures to suggest that since there may be many 
senses which we do not possess it is possible that the inhabit- 
ants of other planets possess them, or at least possess them 
differently” (meaning?); p. 59, ‘“‘a belief that had almost 
reached the proportions of a superstition” (which is the 
larger?); p. 115, “. .. Like Hamlet, acknowledges with un- 
toward reverence (meaning?) that there are more things in 
the universe, etc.” 

Misspellings: p. 46, Iter exstatica (twice); p. 66, “many 
other of the Pensées”’; p. 115, gayly; p. 183, Nurimberg. 

A. M. WITHERS 

Athens, West Virginia 


LE Bipots, RoBErT, L’ inversion du sujet dans la 
prose contemporaine (1900-1950) étudiée plus 
spécialement dans l’euvre de Marcel Proust. 
Editions d’Artrey, Paris, 1952. 


While Wartburg affirms that the order of words in 
French is “d’une rigidité absolue’”’; while Brunot and Bru- 
neau state: “En francais moderne, |’ordre sujet-verbe-objet 
est rigoureusement fixé,” Le Bidois shows that, in French, 
the inversion of the subject is more and more frequent in 
the written language and even tends to become a “lament- 
able craze,” as H. W. Fowler noted for the English language. 
Le Bidois stresses the difference between syntax and sty- 
listics. He indicates that the written style obeys laws of 
euphony and rhythm which often are more compelling than 
those of syntax and logic. This, he believes, explains why, 
in French, one avoids ending a proposition or a sentence 
with a verb used in a personal mood. Particularly disagree- 
able is the placing of a copulative verb, which is little 
stressed, at the end of a sentence, as Proust has done in the 
following sentence: “Contre de telles gens toutes les armes 
sont permises, surtout 4 un Saint, comme lui, Bloch, était.” 
It is for this reason that one prefers, in such cases, to place 
the subject after the verb. Curiously, Flaubert is fond of 
ending his sentences by a verb used in a personal mood as 
the following example shows: “Il développait sa théorie, 
avec cet aplomb que la conscience du succés procure.” 
But, if the inversion of the subject is necessary under cer- 
tain conditions, there are many authors who use it too 
freely. One of the great culprits, is, naturally, André Gide, 
who has been praised, at least by one critic, for his “syntaxe 
parfaite” and his “forme merveilleuse.” But there are other 
writers, like Mauriac who misuse the inversion: “Sur la 
table étaient blanches les serviettes qui recouvraient la 
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cruchade.” It is also amusing to pick out a sentence by 
Montherland: “En cadence battaient le sol les filles d’un 
pied rapide.” Gandon praised it and explained it without 
hesitation. He saw in it the classical influence of Virgil or 
Homer. Le Bidois comments: “nous serions tenté, quant a 
nous, d’évoquer le souvenir—plus proche et non moins 
classique—de M. Jourdain: “D’amour mourir me font, 
belle marquise, vos beaux yeux.” 
MARCEL FRANCON 
Harvard University 


Srricu, E. H., and But er, H. L., Introduction 
to French. Henry Holt and Company, New 
York, 1952, pp. xvii+288+lvii. Price $3.50. 


It should be relatively easy with this excellent text to 
achieve the authors’ stated purpose of “‘satisfactory prog- 
ress in speaking, writing, and reading French,” for the 
book offers a nice balance of these three aspects of the lan- 
guage. Each of its thirty lessons contains a vocabulary list, 
a section on verbs, a reading passage with related question- 
naire, and grammar rules, followed by exercises in grammar, 
oral practice, English-to-French translation, and pronun- 
ciation. These are long lessons, averaging about eight pages 
each, but arranged to permit division according to the 
ability of the class. There are in addition six review lessons, 
and numerous and uesful appendices and reference lists, as 
well as ample vocabularies. 

This is a real college text. Its consistently adult tone is 
not overly common, unfortunately, in beginning language 
books, and should contribute greatly to its success. In the 
reading passage of each lesson, the authors have succeeded 
in giving a fresh and interesting turn to subjects long con- 
sidered hackneyed, as well as in discovering new situations. 
The choice of vocabulary shows a most pleasing balance, 
not too concrete nor yet unduly abstract. The grammar rules 
are stated clearly and simply, and such difficult points as 
the subjunctive and the use of prepositions are well em- 
phasized. These rules are given in English, as they should be, 
but the authors never fail to give prominence to the French 
name of the subject under discussion. The bothersome 
question of phonetics for beginners is doubtless as well 
handled as it can be: a simple list of phonetic symbols and 
equivalents at the beginning of the book is supplemented 
by the pronunciation drills of the first ten chapters and by 
a more detailed treatment in one of the appendices. 

Among the outstanding features of this text are the 
abundant and carefully prepared exercises, whose gram- 
matical odor is surprisingly slight, and the all too desirable 
Notes on English Grammar, not to mention the superb 
photographic illustrations. 

Misprints appear to total four, most of which could be 
corrected by the students themselves, and of gallicisms 
there is but one (p. xiii, c’est trés bien, it is very well). There 
are also a few details of phonetic transcription with which I 
am inclined to disagree, but these criticisms are clearly 
meaningless when weighed against the numerous and solid 
virtues of this highly recommendable text. 

ARTHUR S. BATES 

Sweet Briar College 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


Proust, MARCEL, Combray. Edited by Ger- 
maine Brée and Carlos Lynes, Jr. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., New -York, 1952, pp. 
235. Price, $1.90. 


At last Proust is available in convenient form for courses 
in contemporary French literature! There could never he 
question of assigning A la recherche du temps perdu in its 
entirety. Even in a graduate course devoted exclusively 
to Proust, this is overwhelming. And although one may 
have no prejudices against anthologies, the best general one 
on the period—Régis Michaud, Vingtiéme Siécle—is out oi 
date and out of print. The Morceaux choisis are likewise 
unavailable. Last year Gallimard reissued Un Amour de 
Swann in a collection which by its selection of titles and 
modest price is quitesuitable for a twentieth-century course 
The editors of the present text feel that their choice of 
Combray is superior because it is more typically Proustian 
I prefer their book, too, as an introduction to Proust for 
American undergraduate students of French, for reasons 
that I shall now indicate. 

Miss Germaine Brée and Mr. Carlos Lynes are both emi- 
nent Proustian scholars. As such, they are particularly wel! 
qualified to introduce the text, as they do in a long essa) 
sketching Proust’s life and career, and summarizing th 
succeeding volumes of A la recherche du temps perdu. Stu 
dents unfamiliar with Proust will find there essential data 
presented in a way likely to whet their appetite for one of 
the greatest writers of our times. The text itself has been 
prepared with the scrupulousness that characterizes Ameri- 
can scholarship. Without establishing a critical edition, 
which would not be to their purpose here, the editors have 
nevertheless taken pains to present the best text of Com 
bray to date. There are, moreover, ample page notes, trans- 
lating difficult passages and explaining phrases and allu 
sions likely to trouble a foreign student. In view of its use 
by advanced classes only, the editors have not felt it neces- 
sary to append a general vocabulary to their book. Ii it 
were a matter of indifference whether what classes read is 
Combray or Un Amour de Swann, the excellent introduction 
and editing, particularly with students in mind, would 
surely dispose me to prefer as a text book the American edi- 
tion of Proust. 

LAWRENCE LESAGE 

Pennsylvania State College 


VERRIEST, LEON, and Hatt, MArRIE-LOUISE 
Micuaup, Variétés Modernes .. . Contes, 
Piéces, Poésies. Cambridge (Massachusetts): 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1952, 229 pp. 
text and Questionnaire+end vocab., $2.95. 


The plays in this attractively-designed volume are 
Bernard’s 8 Chevaux, 4 cylindres...et pas de truiles! 
(1936), Anouilh and Aurenche’s Humulus le muet (1929), 
and Robert Merle’s Sysiphe et la Mort (1950). The first 
takes Monsieur et Madame on an automobile trip, where 
everything they encounter gives rise to an argument. 
It is very light material from a literary point of view, but 
it is excellent to teach colloquial French. The other plays 
are clever and sophisticated; they may puzzle our mort 
literal-minded students. 
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The short stories include Un Monsieur a trouvé une 
montre (1893), John Q. Public frustrated by an officer of the 
law, as in so many of Courteline’s sketches, La Legon d’his- 
toire (1874), the lesson being learned by Bazaine in one of 
Daudet’s deservedly less-known efforts, and, stretching still 
more the modernes, L’Esquisse mystérieuse (1868). The 
latter, the only selection not “being presented for the first 
time to the American student,” has always struck me as 
pretty silly, but apparently the editors valued the suspense 
built up in the Erckmann-Chatrian horror story. From the 
twentieth century, the editors chose La Princesse hautaine 
(1920), an amusing but not entirely successful pastiche of 
Voltaire’s Persian stories by Miguel Zamacois, La Mére et 
l'enfant (1946) and Billet de Banque 1943 (1947), tales by 
Pierre Béarn which Maupassant could have signed, Jean- 
Louis Coste, mécanicien (1920), La Vieille (1923), and L’- 
Ange gardien (1935), by Bourget, Hémon, and Maurois 
respectively, Le Cartulaire (1930), a feeble story by Pierre 
Bost, Terre de personne (1949), good suspense in the jungle, 
by André Demaison, Vidcain sort de sa forge (1946), a par- 
able in mythological terms told by Supervielle, and Carte 
blanche (1947), by Jean-Gérard Chauffeteau, the meaning 
of which I do not quite get despite a note of explanation by 
Chauffeteau. Some may miss in Jofroi dela Maussan (1932) 
the qualities which have made Giono’s larger works famous, 
but it is an amusing story. Finally, no competent editor 
would leave Aymé out of a contemporary collection, and 
he is here represented by L’Huissier (1943), which is in a 
familiar note of fantasy. 

The poems are Quelgues chameaux (1894) and Paysage 
de neige (1894) by Franc-Nohain, short trifles in a very 
light vein, Un Soir (1899), one of Verhaeren’s songs to 
vigorous life, Je Vis (1903), another song to life, life worth 
living for itself alone, even though the poet, Fernand Gregh, 
does not know why he is here, why he acts as he does, nor 
where he is going, and L’Orgue de Barbarie (1947), which 
does not seem to me to be representative of Prévert’s work 
as described by the editors. The individual words of this 
poem may be simple, but what the whole thing means, funny 
as it is, may require a bit of explaining on the part of the 
teacher. I am not sure I could explain it. 

The editors do not state exactly for which readers they 
intend the anthology, but it seems more appropriate to 
college than to high school, and it certainly is not a first- 
year reader. It will be read with much profit to the intellect 
and with much amusement, serving as well as many an- 
other anthology to develop reading ability. It certainly does 
provide variety and is modern, in a generous sense of the 
word. I wish the editors had been content to let their book 
speak for itself, but they have written a Preface which 
makes claims and charges that are irritating. They give the 
impression that they think they are pioneering when they 
denigrate certain master story-tellers of the nineteenth 
century. It has been done before. Quoting from Preface: 

“Here is a selection of French readings without the hal- 
lowed names of Maupassant, Mérimée, and Balzac. They 
have been omitted for a definite reason. Not only are their 
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best stories available in translation, but instructors have 
taught them so often that they could teach, and perhaps 
have taught, them in their sleep. Students must realize 
that French literature is alive outside of the traditional 
names of Balzac and Maupassant, and besides they will not 
be able to cheat themselves by using translations, and in- 
structors will have the challenge and pleasure of teaching 
new material. Reading these selections, learning their idio- 
matic expressions, reading about the authors in brief bio- 
graphical sketches, they will not feel that the French lan- 
guage or the events taking place in the stories are far re- 
moved from them.” Whatever they may have intended, the 
editors have succeeded in being downright impertinent. 
They are free to include whatever they wish in their collec- 
tion, but there is no call to be so sarcastic about nineteenth- 
century writers and those who continue to find pleasure 
and a challenge in teaching them. The three nineteenth- 
century authors singled out wrote stories universally ac- 
cepted as masterpieces. There are a number among the 
score of authors in Variétés modernes who probably will be 
widely known in the twenty-first century, but surely many 
will be forgotten long before. Certainly our students must 
know that French literature is alive outside the traditional 
names of Balzac and Maupassant, but one may entertain 
some doubt as to just how much blood some of the writers 
in Variétés modernes are capable of donating to keep French 
literature alive. 

The argument about translations is refuted by the fact 
that almost any prose fiction worth reading in French is 
eventually available in English. If some students are stupid 
enough to cheat themselves, that is no reason to stop teach- 
ing accepted works. The editors could easily have included 
a few examples of Balzac, Mérimée, and Maupassant by 
leaving out some of their less impressive choices. I repeat 
that I have no quarrel with the idea of a twentieth-century 
anthology, but if one is to disparage the nineteenth century, 
why represent it by Erckmann-Chatrian and an indifferent 
piece from the delightful Daudet? 

As for the French language or the events taking place in 
the stories being far removed from the students, it is pos- 
sible to make that charge against a number of selections in 
Variélés modernes. 

Some thirty years ago, the late Régis Michaud, to whom 
this volume is dedicated, edited a collection of Conteurs 
Francais d’Aujourd’ hui. The authors were René Boylesve, 
Emile Bergerat, Paul Margueritte, Octave Mirbeau, Pierre 
Mille, Francis de Miomandre, Léon Frappié, Henri Bar- 
busse. I leave to each reader to decide how well these writ- 
ers survive as conteurs. I shall merely point out that 
Régis Michaud wrote a fine preface giving a short history 
of the French conte, in which he praised Mérimée for “‘per- 
fect examples of that economy of means to the end, of that 
concentration characteristic of the short story which later 
were destined to raise Maupassant to the rank of France’s 
foremost story-teller.” 

EDWARD HARVEY 

Kenyon College 
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Language Series.) Books six to ten. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1952. Pp. iv+46; iii+50; iii+-40; 
vi+87; vit+67; +voc. 60. Price, $2.40. 

Croteau, Arsene and Selvi, Arthur M., Lectures Littéraires 
Graduées. New York: American Book Company, 1952. 
Pp. vit+176. $1.90. 

Ernst, Frédéric and Levy, Sylvia Narins, Le Francais: Con- 
versation-Grammaire-Lecture. Book Two. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1952. Pp. xii+531+]xi. 
$3.88. 

The French Mind: Studies in Honour of Gustave Rudler. 
Edited by Will Moore, Rhoda Sutherland, and Enid 
Starkie. Oxford and New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1952. Pp. viii+360. $6.00. 

Gace de la Buigne, Le Roman des Deduis. Edition Critiue 
par Ake Blomqvist. Stockholm: Almqvist and Wiksell, 
1951. Pp. 681. Price, 40 Swd. crowns. 

Hackett, C. A., Anthology of Modern French Poetry. Oxford, 
England: Basil Blackwell, 1952. Pp. xxxix+305. Price, 
17s6d. 


Jones, P. Mansell, Baudelaire. (Studies in Modern Euro- 
pean Literature and Thought.) New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. Pp. 63. $2.50. 

Eugene Labiche et Marc-Michel, Un Chapeau de paille 
d’Italie. Edited by Alexander Y. Kroff and Karl C. 
Bottke. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952. 
Pp. xi+222. $2.25. 

LeSage, Laurence, Jean Girandoux, Surrealism, and the 
German Romantic Ideal. Urbana, Illinois: University of 
Illinois Press, 1952. Pp. x +80. $2.00. 

Moulins, Maurice de, Les Compagnons de l’Arc-en-Ciel. 
Edited by G. C. Scott and R. W. Hartland. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1952. Pp. 64. $0.50. 

Parmeri, Joseph and Milligan, E. E., French for Reading 
Knowledge. New York: American Book Company, 
1952. Pp. xii+255. $3.00. 

Sartre, Jean-Paul, Les Jeux Sont Faits. Edited by Mary E. 
Storer. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952. 
Pp. xxiv+215. $1.75. 

Sewell, Elizabeth, Paw Valéry: The Mind in the Mirror. 
(Studies in Modern European Literature and Thought.) 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1952. Pp. 61. $2.50. 

Sirich, E. H. and Butler, H. L., Introduction to French. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1952. Pp. 
Xvii+288+ xvii. $3.50. 

Variétés Modernes: Contes-Pieces-Poésies. Edited by Léon 
Verriest and Marie-Louise Michaud Hall. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1952. Pp. vi+314. $2.95. 

Vercors, Le Silence de la Mer. Edited by Henri Peyre. New 
York: Pantheon Books Inc., 1951. Pp. 96. $1.35 


German 


Bell, Clair Hayden, The Meistersingerschule at Memmingen 
and “Kurtze Entwerffung.” (University of California 
Publications in Modern Philology,) Vol. 36, pp. 1-90 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1952. $1.35. 

Bergengrum, Werner, Die Drei Falken. Edited by Pamela 
Reilly. Oxford, England: Basil Blackwell, 1952. Pp. 
xxxvi+47. Price, 5s./Bonwit, Marianne, Der Leidende 
Dritte: Das Problem der Entsagung in biirgerlichen 
Romanen und Novellen, besonders bei Theodor Storm. 
(University of California Publications in Modern 
Philology.) Vol. 36, pp. 91-112. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1952. $0.25. 

Borden, Charles E., The Original for Lessing’s “Der Junge 
Gelehrte.” (University of California Publications in 
Philology,) Vol. 36, pp. 113-128. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1952. $0.25. 

Davis, Erika W. and Others, Wie sie es sehen. Graded 
Readings from Modern German Literature. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1952. Pp. x+194+cxv. 
$2.80, 

Essays on German Language and Literature in honor of 
Theodore B. Hewitt. Edited by J. Alan Pfeffer. Buffalo: 
University of Buffalo, 1952. Pp. 87. 


Graded German Readers. Prepared by Peter Hagboldt and 
Others. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1952. Pp. 
37+38+45+voc. 30. Price, $2.00. 

Holthusen, Hans Egon, Rainer Maria Rilke: A Study of his 
Later Poetry. Translated by J. P. Stern. (Studies in 
Modern European Literature and Thought.) New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1952. Pp. 61. $2.50. 

Liideke, Henry, Geschichte der Amerikanischen Literatur. 
Bern: A Francke AG Verlag, 1952. Pp. 653. 

Morgan B. Q. and Strothmann, F. W., Shorter German 
Reading Grammar. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1952. 
Pp. ix+241. $3.20. 

Schiller, Wallenstein. Edited by William Witte. Oxford, 
England: Basil Blackwell, 1952. Pp. xliii+356. Price, 
17s6d. 

Spalding, Keith, An Historical Dictionary of German 
Figurative Usage. A-anfiihlen.) Oxford, England: Basil 
Blackwell, 1952. Pp. vii+40. Price, 10s6d. 

Spann, Meno and Leopold, Werner F., AM Radio. (Pro- 
gressive German Readers—Book Two.) Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1952. Pp. iv+60. $0.64. 

Spann, Meno and Leopold, Werner F., Der Gorilla Goliath. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1952. Pp. ix+48. 
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Straubinger, O. Paul, Elementary German Science Reader. 
New York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1952. Pp. 
viii+101. $1.90. 

Wichert, Hildegarde E., Johann Balthasar Schupp and the 
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Baroque Satire in Germany. (Columbia University Ger- 
manic Studies.) New York: King’s Crown Press, 1952 
Pp. viii+241. $2.50. 


Spanish 


Alarc6én, Pedro Antonio de, Novelas Cortas. Edited by 
Joseph G. Fucilla. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1952. 
Pp. xii+167. $1.75. 

Anales del Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia. 
Tomo III (1947-1948). Mexico: Secretaria de Edu- 
cacién Pablica, 1949. Pp. 218. Price, 15 pesos. 

Boletin del Instituto Caro y Cuervo. Aio VI. Nameros 2 y 3. 
Bogota, 1950. Pp. 181-368 and 369-528. 

Boletin del Instituto de Investigaciones Literarias. Namero 6. 
La Plata: Universidad Nacional de la Plata, Repablica 
Argentina, 1951. Pp. 177. 

Cuentos dela América Espanola. Edited by Alberto Vazquez. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1952. Pp. 
viii+279. $3.00. 

Cuentos Espanoles. Edited by Albert Brent and Robert 
Kirsner. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1951. 
Pp. vii+143+lxiv. 

Grismer, Raymond L. and MacDonald, Mary B., El tesoro 
enlerrado y otros cuentos. Adapted from the Spanish of 
Alberto Adwards. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1952. Pp. xvii+205. $2.00. 

Hesse, Everett W., Spanish Review Grammar. American 
Book Company, 1952. Pp. vii+179. $2.50. 

Hill, B. J. W., A Spanish Course. London and New York: 
Edward Arnold and Company, and Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1952. Pp. 391. $2.50. 


Hostos Hispanoamericanista. Colecci6n de ensayos acerca 
de Eugenio Marfa de Hostos, recogidos y publicados por 
Eugenio Carlos de Hostos. Madrid, 1952. Pp. 431. 

Lépez Luna, Anastasio, El Gaucho Smith. Edited by Laure! 
Herbert Turk. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1952. Pp. xi+192. $2.00. 

Marquina, Eduardo, El Monje Blanco. Edited by Isabel 
Snyder. New Orleans: Loyola University, 1951. Pp 
ii+84. $3.50. 

Por la Cultura. Oraciones de Laureano Gémez y_ José 
Manuel Rivas Sacconi. Bogot4, 1952. Pp. 42. 

Recuento de Vocabulario Espatiol. Made by the Superior 
Educational Council, University of Porto Rico, directed 
by Ismael Rodrfguez Bou. Editado por OEA y UNESCO 
Vol. I. Rio Piedras, Porto Rico, 1952. Pp. xix+668. 

Starnes, George E. and Fern4ndez, Oscar, éDe qué hablamos? 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952. Pp. x+221. 
$2.75. 

Thesaurus. Boletin del Instituto Caro y Cuervo. Bogoté, 
1951. Pp. xi+503. 

Tyre, Carl A. and Tyre, Anne Marie B., Sigamos Hablando: 
Daily Spanish with Panchito. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1952. Pp. ix+241+c vocabulary. $2.85 

Ugarte, Francisco, Espafia y su Civilizacién. New York 
The Odyssey Press, 1952. Pp. xi+302. $2.50. 


Other Languages 


Duddinton, Natalie, Intermediate Russian Reader. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1952. Pp. 172. $2.00. 

Latin Literature in Translation. Edited by Kevin Guinagh 
and Alfred Paul Dorjahn. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1952. Pp. xviii+822. $5.00. 

Myers, L. M., American English: A Twentieth Century 
Grammar. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. Pp. 
xii+237. $3.50. 

Sprigge, Cecil, Benedetto Croce: Man and Thinker. (Stud- 


ies in Modern European Literature and Thought.) New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1952. Pp. 64. $2.50. 

Swan’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. Edited by George Ryley 
Scott. New York: Literary Publishers, Inc., 1952. Pp 
1514. $10.00. 

Poems of Yehoash. Selected and Translated by Isidore 
Goldstick, with a biographical sketch by Evlin Yehoas! 
Dworkin. London, Canada: Canadian Yehoash Com- 
mittee, 1952. $3.00. 





